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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign 
policy, issued by the White House 
and the Department, and statements 
and addresses made by the President 
and by the Secretary of State and 
other officers of the Department, as 
well as special articles on various 
phases of international affairs and the 
functions of the Department. Infor- 
mation is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Building an Enduring Peace 


by Thruston B. Morton 


Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations * 


As citizens and veterans, you are keenly aware 
that we live in a shrinking world. And as the 
operating range of the bomber lengthens and the 
lethal radius of nuclear weapons extends, you 
cannot fail to recognize that this country’s deal- 
ings with other nations are progressively more 
directly and intimately linked with our personal 
welfare, present and future. And if I stated this 
more specifically—to the effect that the interna- 
tional policies pursued by this Administration 
might be a matter of life or death for each of us 
here—I would be doing no more than stating fact. 

While this can hardly come to you as news, you 
will grant that it is important enough to stand 
frequent repetition. And it certainly demon- 
strates the patriotic commonsense behind the 
Legion’s concern with foreign affairs. 

American foreign policy has a single and basic 
aim to which all other objectives are subordinate: 
the security of the American people. The Ad- 
ministration is convinced that this aim can be 
finally and permanently realized only by estab- 
lishing a just and enduring world peace. Now, as 
veterans of one world war and, in many instances, 
two world wars, we know enough of war to be 
convinced of the flat and unrelieved necessity of 
peace, 

At this point, I think it important to nail down 
what we mean by peace. We don’t mean a phony 
peace which amounts to no more than the absence 
of open hostilities at a particular time. And we 
do not mean the fraudulent peace which is pur- 
chased from an international aaaaeiee by pay- 
ments in honor and principle. We mean the ind 
of peace which develops out of the recognition by 
nations that the use of military force as an in- 
strument of foreign policy spells disaster. 

From the cynics’ corner, you may hear this thesis 
brushed off as the stuff of which dreams are 
made—that we have always had wars and we will 
always have wars; that human nature does not 


* Address made before the American Legion State Con- 
vention at Knoxville, Tenn., on July 20 (press release 392). 
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change. I submit to you that the supposedly 
hardheaded cynic is the victim of a massive and 
a dangerous delusion. Basically he argues that 
man, in this 20th century, lacks the wit to prevent 
his own destruction, although the means to do so 
lie readily at hand. And inferentially, he offers 
the ultimate in defeatism by a coward| accept- 
ance of an inevitable and horrible doom for civili- 
zation as we know it. 

I submit to you that the realist, the man of guts 
and stamina, the man with an unshakable faith in 
the ideals which have made this Republic great 
is the man who is convinced that a real peace can 
be built. He is the man who accepts the fact that 
constructing a peace will be a long and difficult 
project. And he is the man who is willing to get 
on with the construction, brick by painful brick. 

In the first place, this Government has proceeded 
on the premise that the individual American is 
basically a realist, a person with the courage, the 
determination, and the spiritual strength to tackle 
a job that may require sacrifice and a generation 
of steady effort to complete. For one, I believe 
that the premise is fully justified. 


The Interim Requirement 


Now, it is all very well to work and plan for a 
future peace provided, at the same time, today, to- 
morrow, and the next day are not neglected. bvi- 
ously, any policy evolved by this country designed 
to produce an eventual peace had also to meet an 
interim requirement. It had to contain the in- 

edients which would prevent the outbreak of 
World WarlIII. And any informed survey of this 
troubled globe would uncover a variety of disputes 
and controversies—any one of which, out of con- 
trol, could touch off general hostilities. Whether 
these quarrels were centuries old or whether the 
developed as a result of World War IT is of little 
consequence. A concerted effort had to be made 
either to settle them or to hold their temperature 
below the boiling point. 

Coincidental with the foregoing type of trouble 
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was the huge, the total, menace to peace and se- 
curity offered by the aaa and imperialist 
policy of the international Communist conspiracy. 

is had to be effectively countered, the spread 
of communism checked, and the hope of liberation 
kept alive in the hearts of men in all the areas now 
in the Soviet grip. 

I have presented what might be described as 
regional difficulties on the one hand and the prob- 
lem of international communism on the other as 
separate and distinct. As you well know, they 
were and are encountered all too often in evil 
combination. The Communist liking for fishing in 
troubled waters is well known. And they have 
overlooked no opportunity to indulge it. 

In general terms, then, these were the objec- 
tives. The particular programs set in motion to 
move us in the direction of these objectives had 
of necessity, to take into account certain rock-solid 
facts. First of all, the Communist offensive is 
economic and psychological as well as political 
and military. Secondly, it is concentrated in no 
particular geographic area—to the exclusion of 
any other area. 

lated to these first two points is a third point. 
Although the U.S. capacity to act is great, it is 
by no means infinite. We have immense economic 
wer, but it is limited. Our manpower is sizable 
But not inexhaustible. Our military force is im- 
pressive, but subject to restrictions imposed b 
the size of our population, the extent and avail- 
ability of our natural resources, and the ability 
of our industrial plant to produce. And if we fail 
to keep our commitments and our policies within 
these bounds, we court disaster. 

Thus, in dealing with the Communist adver- 
sary, we must achieve and maintain a global ap- 
proach wherein our commitments are consistent 
with our capacity and apportioned in proper bal- 
ance. To use a baseball analogy, we don’t get 
anywhere by throwing a man out stealing second, 
if the runner on third scores on the play. 

The matter of U.S. capacity leads to still another 

int which has an all-pervasive and fundamental 
impact on American policy. The military and 
economic power of the Communist bloc is such 
that no single nation—and I include the United 
States—can be sure of its ability to stand against 
it. And if we were to add to the capacity of the 
Communist bloc the skilled manpower, the re- 
sources, and the industrial plant of, for example, 
Western Europe, the Soviet sphere would hold a 
decisive advantage over the United States. In 
other words, any addition to Soviet capacity— 
particularly industrial capacity—is an equivalent 
loss to the free world. More tragic still, with any 
such loss free men are driven into slavery. 


Principle of Collective Security 


Now, let us look at the reverse of this coin. The 
manpower, technical skills, resources, industrial 
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plant, and military potential of the United States 
and Western Europe top that of the Communist 
sphere by a substantial margin—one which it is 
oubtful that the Communists can ever make up, 
And it is this vital fact which underpins the 
principle of collective security upon which Ameri- 
can policy is based. It is true that our allies need 
our support and, should emergency arise, need it 
desperately. But our need of them is just as great, 
ome Americans find this situation unpalatable, 
They cling persistently to the illusion that our 
free-world associates are a luxury that we can 
forego at any time—that if need be we can go it 
alone. They resolutely shut their eyes to the re- 
alities of the mid-twentieth century and cry for 
a return to policies which were developed when 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans were barriers 
instead of highways. 

I suspect, as well, that it is from this group that 
we hear demands that, as they describe it, this 
“nonsense” —of talking things over with our alli 
of giving consideration to their interests and their 
needs, and of obtaining agreement on a course of 
action—be brought to an end. According to them, 
we should crack down, tell our associates that they 
were going to do what we told them to do or take 
the consequences. 

My fellow Legionnaires—how foolish can a 
man, or a nation, get? 

We are a member—the leader, in fact—of a 
coalition of free peoples who have joined forces 
voluntarily in defense of our freedoms. A coali- 
tion of this nature derives its strength from its 
voluntary eharacter and the fact that the mem- 
bers are coequals. Should the United States or 
any other party to it attempt to wield the bi 
stick—to club the rest in line—the coalition woul 
quickly disintegrate. And ironically enough, the 
advocates of a dictatorial stand on the part of the 
United States are precisely the people who would 
scream the loudest should any one of our allies 
give the least appearance of trying to dictate to us. 

It behooves us, then, to keep in mind that what 
is required of us is leadership and to leave coer- 
cion and enforced uniformity to the Communists. 

Fundamentally, I think, most Americans accept 
this as reasonable and right. But it hasn’t al 
ways been easy to apply the principle to the par 
ticular situation. 


Status of Forces Agreement 


A specific example that comes to mind is the 
called Status of Forces Agreement.’ This agree 
ment defines the rights and duties of the forces of 
Nato when stationed in a country other than their 
own. Because movement of Nato forces from one 
country to another was a matter of military neces 





* For background, see BULLETIN of Apr. 27, 1953, D. 628. 
Department of State Bulletin 
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sity, it was essential to arrive at a uniform proce- 
dure with respect to the rights of the host govern- 
ment and those of the military command, 

Thus, representatives of the Nato nations nego- 
tiated an agreement in the spring of 1951 which 
was signed in London in June of that year. The 
United States was affected both as a “sending” and 
a “receiving” nation, because we have troops sta- 
tioned abroad and there are troops of other na- 
tions in this country. Among the more important 
rights guaranteed us as a “sending” state were 
freedom from passport and visa requirements and 
immigration inspection. We obtained certain tax 
and customs concessions, and our troops were ac- 
corded the right to carry arms under orders. As 
were other sending states, we were also given cer- 
tain rights with respect to the exercise of criminal 
jurisdiction over our troops. As a receiving state, 
we also granted similar rights that, except for 
criminal jurisdiction, represent little in the way 
of concessions because they were already standard 
practice under existing U.S. law or administrative 
procedures. 

However, it was article VII of the agreement, 
dealing with criminal jurisdiction, which stirred 
up a fuss in some quarters here. This article 
aimed at reconciling the principle of territorial 
sovereignty and the legitimate interest of the send- 
ing state in the discipline, welfare, and morale of 
its troops. 

The way the matter was handled seems emi- 
nently fair and reasonable. The military jurisdic- 
tion of the sending state was recognized as 
coexistent with the territorial jurisdiction of the 
receiving state. For example, in France the U.S. 
forces are permitted to exercise the jurisdiction 
granted by Congress in the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice. This military jurisdiction is made 
exclusive of the French jurisdiction in crimes pun- 
ishable by the Uniform Code, but not by French 
law. Conversely, French jurisdiction is exclusive 
when the crime is punishable only under French 
law. All other crimes are within concurrent juris- 
diction of both. 

However, U.S. military authorities have pri- 
mary jurisdiction when the offense is solely against 
the prapenty or security of the United States; or 
solely against the person or property of another 
member of the United States forces, a civilian in 
their employ, or a dependent of either. 

Finally, the United States takes jurisdiction 
where the offense arose out of any act or omission 
occurring in the performance of official duty. In 
other cases, such as assault and battery while off 
duty, the jurisdiction is French. 

United States negotiators also took care to have 
written into the agreement guaranties that the 
basic judicial safeguards given the defendant in an 
American court would apply to a sending state 
defendant on trial before a receiving state court. 

Now, contrary to what you may have heard, 
there is no principle of international law which 
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ants to troops stationed on foreign soil immunity 
rom the criminal jurisdiction of the courts of the 
nation in which they are stationed. I will not offer 
here the legal arguments which establish that fact. 
But if you want an authority, I can offer you the 
Attorney General of the United States, who has so 
testified, or John Foster Dulles, who besides being 
Secretary of State is one of the Nation’s leading 
legal minds in matters of international law. 

But to give you an idea of the concessions ob- 
tained by the American negotiators, let me cite to 
you the agreement on the same subject reached by 
the Brussels Treaty Powers in December 1949. 
Each of these powers, France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Luxembourg, and the United Kingdom 
signed the Nato Status of Forces A ent. 
They agreed that members of a foreign force who 
commit an offense in the receiving state which 
violates its laws can be prosecuted in its courts. 
And there are no exceptions to this provision. But 
the Nato agreement grants U.S. forces extensive 
immunity. In effect, they can only be tried in a 
foreign court for offenses committed while off dut 
against persons not U.S. nationals or not in U.S. 
employ. 

Those in this country who have opposed the 
Status of Forces Agreement have attempted to 
make capital out of the case of Private Richard 
Keefe, who was tried and convicted by a French 
court and sentenced to 5 years’ imprisonment. 
One American newspaper represented Keefe’s 
case as a tragedy traceable to the Status of Forces 
Agreement. The paper termed Keefe’s offense as 
“some high jinks in the course of which he moved 
off in a taxi cab that did not belong to him.” 

Let me give you the facts of the Keefe case, and 
then you can form your own opinion. Private 
Keefe and a companion were in Orleans, without 
permission. They hired a cab driven by a 65- 
year-old Frenchman. After driving some miles, 
they assaulted the driver in what the newspaper, 
I suppose, would describe as merely a fit of youth- 
ful exuberance. They beat the old man, strangled 
him, and threw him out of the cab. The left him 
on the roadside in serious condition and drove on 
to Paris, where they abandoned the cab. They 
were arrested there several days later and 
charged with theft with violence. 

Now, let’s put the shoe on the other foot. How 
would you feel if a French soldier doing the town 
here in Knoxville mugged and robbed a Knoxville 
cab driver? I think you’d want to see him stand 
trial before an American court. 

In the opinion of the French Ministry of Jus- 
tice, Keefe and his companion committed an 
offense serious enough to have warranted a charge 
of attempted murder accompanied by theft, which 
carries a penalty of capital punishment. The 
average sentence for French nationals convicted 
of the crime with which Keefe and his companion 
were charged is in excess of 10 years. But Keefe’s 
sentence was held to the minimum of 5 years—and 
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not at hard labor. It is doubtful that he would 
have gotten off so lightly had he been given a 
general court martial. 

The lenient treatment given Keefe has been 
duplicated in many other instances. From Au- 

st 23 to November 30, 1953, 22 members of the 

JS. Armed Forces were tried in foreign courts. 
Ten of these were acquitted. Of the 12 convicted, 
5 received suspended sentences and the other 7 
received lighter sentences than they could have 
—— had action been brought against them 
in U.S. military or civil courts. 

So instead of the dire predictions made by 
opponents of the a coming true, the re- 
verse is the case. That, to me, is evidence that it 
is a fair agreement which is being fairly applied. 


Question of Red China in U.N. 


I would like to take up briefly another matter 
about which there has been a flurry of alarm—the 

ossibility of Red China being seated in the 
Dnited ations. I will deal with that possibility 
in a few minutes, but first I want to comment on 
the proposal that, if Red China is admitted, the 
United States should pull out. 

In my opinion to do so would be a complete and 
unjustified surrender to the Soviet Union—a sur- 
render as abject and as unwarranted as any the 
men in the Kremlin could dream up. If we should 
quit in a pet and sulk on the sidelines because we 
lost a decision, the Communists would be handed, 
without cost or sacrifice to themselves, a golden 
chance to achieve a dominant position in the 
United Nations and to make it a creature of Soviet 
policy. 

As the United Nations now stands, the organi- 
zation is a troublesome problem for the Kremlin. 
They don’t dare walk out. They can’t break it up. 
So far, they’ve been unable to take it over. And 
on more occasions than not, when they’ve tried to 
use it as a sounding board for Communist propa- 
ganda, their fictions and their lies have been ex- 
— for the whole world to see—right on the 

oor of the Assembly. And much of their trouble 
stems from countermoves organized and led by the 
United States Mission. 

Moreover, the actions of the Kremlin indicate 
that the Communists now realize that a change in 
strategy is indicated. And what is this change? 
Are they quitting? Certainly not. Their move- 
ment is in the other direction. Take Unesco, for 
example. Since its inception, the Soviet Union has 
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refused to have aps tome to do with this specialized 
agency, and the several satellites who were mem- 
bers resigned several years ago. But recently the 
Soviet has displayed interest in membership in 
Unesco. The Communist bloc has also shown 
— of joining the Ixo and several of the other 
U.N. agencies. 

To me, that strategy is too obvious for anyone to 
overlook. They are trying to move in. And it is 
entirely possible that the attempt to seat Red China 
fits into this pattern. 

So now we hear that we can combat this stra 
by abandoning the U.N. without a fight—by mak- 
ing the exact move that the Kremlin would like to 
see us make. My fellow Legionnaires, I am forced 
to disagree. I am convinced that it is to the inter- 
est of the United States and to the interest of the 
anti-Communist nations to resist—as we have— 
the entry of Red China into the United Nations, 
And I am further convinced that we should stay 
in and fight the Communist purpose inside the 
United Nations as hard and with the same firm 
purpose that we are fighting it on the outside. 

But for now, at least, I dine the question of 
Red Chinese membership in the United Nations is 
something of a tempest in a teapot. In one way or 
another, there have been more than 150 attempts to 
seat representatives of Red China in the U.N. or 
its agencies. And as of tonight not one member 
of that bandit government has U.N. credentials. 

They have been stopped before, and I am sure 
they can and will be stopped again. The case 
against the Peiping regime has been constantly 
strengthened. They are a declared aggressor in 
Korea—an indictment of which they have not 
purged themselves. Their crime in Korea they 
have compounded by their attempt to take over 
Indochina through their creature, Ho Chi Minh. 
At Geneva, Peiping’s representatives denounced 
the United Nations and excoriated the organiza- 
tion’s representatives there. 

In brief, the case against them is open and shut. 
I am confident the membership of the United Na- 
tions will respond to it—and find against them. 

Here the transition to the crisis in Indochina 
becomes almost automatic. Today is the day of 
decision at Geneva—whether a cease-fire — 
ment will be reached before the midnight deadline 
set by the French Premier, Pierre Mendés- France, 
who promised to resign his office in case of failure.’ 


*From this point on, Mr. Morton spoke extempo 
raneously. 
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A Review of American Policy Toward Europe 


by Douglas Dillon 
Ambassador to France? 


I am very one to be here among you toda 
and to have this opportunity to talk with you. i 
think you will agree, you who follow political 
developments with a professional eye and ear, that 
we are nearing a time of critical decision. I feel 
therefore that it would be appropriate, and useful, 
to review briefly with you the evolution of United 
States policy toward Europe from the end of the 
war to the present day and to draw certain conclu- 
sions for the future. 

American policy toward Europe has two 
sources: one, which we may call our positive 
normal policy, draws its substance from our 
traditional feeling of friendship toward Europe; 
the second springs from our desire to protect our- 
selves from the menace of aggressive Soviet com- 
munism. This latter source, of course, is of recent 
development and is solely defensive in character. 
In many cases, as might be expected, these two 
prime movers of American foreign policy become 
fused into one. 

In line with our traditional foreign policy to- 
ward Europe, the historic Marshall plan was an- 
nounced by Secretary of State George Marshall on 
June 5, 1947, at Harvard University. The purpose 
of this far-reaching program was to provide eco- 
nomic assistance to the countries of Europe so that 
they could reorganize their shattered economies 
and again stand on their own feet. As was said at 
that time: to help others to help themselves. It 
was felt that this economic strength would give to 
the people of Europe full freedom of action and a 
revitalized outlook on the future. In this program 
some 14 billions of dollars have been contributed 
by the United States to help rebuild the war-torn 
countries of Western Europe and to prime the eco- 
nomic pumps. France’s share, as you know, has 
been nearly one-quarter of the total. 

The Marshall plan, let me point out, was not 
offered only to a selected group of nations. It was 
offered to all European countries. And it was the 





* Address made before the Anglo-American Press As- 
sociation at Paris, France, on June 29. 
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Soviets, you will recall, who prevented the Czechs 
and other East European countries from partici- 
pating in the program. 

Now, turning to the defensive aspect of our 
foreign policy, we find that this policy, in the 
face of changing conditions, has been remarkably 
clear and constant for the last 7 years. Immedi- 
ately after the end of the war, counting on the 
ee faith of our Allies, including the Soviet 

nion, the United States rapidly dismantled 
what was then the most powerful military machine 
that had ever been assembled. In accordance with 
our American tradition, millions of men were 
rapidly demobilized and returned to their homes. 
At that moment the outlook for the world was 
bright, but we were soon to be sorely disap- 
pointed. The Soviet Union, as is well known, 
did not follow our example. The Soviets did not 
disarm and, instead, continued to maintain huge 
armies in being—far — than were necessary 
for their own defense. ey tore up their pledges 
made at Yalta to allow free elections in Poland, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria and instead put 
into power in those countries puppets of their 
own choosing—and, in many cases, of their own 
training—men who were willing to bind their 
nations forcibly to the chariot of Soviet imperial- 
ism. They also began an insidious campaign of 
discord and distrust throughout Western Europe, 
then struggling to rise out of the confusion and 
chaos of war. They played on the misery of the 
masses, and they strove by subversion and the 
threat of armed might to dominate all Europe. 

The Soviet-engineered coup in Prague forcibly 
carried Czechoslovakia behind the Iron Curtain. 
Together with the Berlin blockade, this action 
revealed the intent of the Soviet Union to expand 
its control to all Europe. 

Despite almost total disarmament by the 
United States, the Soviets continued to strengthen 
their military and air forces, and built up a 2 ye 
erful navy. Moreover, in utter disr of 
treaty obligations, they built up military forces in 
the countries of central and southeastern Europe 
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and, more recently, developed a strong paramili- 
tary force in Eastern Germany. These satellite 
military machines were trained, equipped, and 
closely linked to the high command of the Soviet 
armed forces. 

These actions made it clear to the West that if 
freedom were to survive it would be necessary to 
ereate in Western Europe a military counterbal- 
ance and deterrent to Soviet military might. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


The nations of Western Europe consulted to- 
gether with the United States and Canada and 
the result was the North Atlantic Treaty alli- 
ance, which was signed in April 1949. Here for 
the first time in peacetime the United States un- 
dertook military commitments to nations across 
the waters from our continent. The American 
people took this grave step willingly and with 
their eyes open, because they knew that, if the 
cause of liberty in Western Europe were lost, it 
would be the beginning of the end for liberty 
throughout the world. 

To implement the North Atlantic Treaty the 
United States undertook a second tremendous ef- 
fort—assisting in the rearmament of the Nato 
countries and re-creating a strong American de- 
fensive force. Today this effort is on the way to 
being accomplished and the Soviet and satellite 
armed forces face a Western Europe which is not 
without means of defending itself. 

However, in 1950 a new element entered the 
situation. Following the withdrawal of the 
United States Army from the Republic of South 
Korea, the North Korean puppets, reinforced by 
the full strength of the Chinese Communists, 
engineered and launched a military assault upon 
that free Republic. The United Nations con- 
demned this aggression, and 15 member states 
joined with the United States in resisting the Com- 
munist onslaught. This willingness on the part of 
Soviet communism to use naked military force to 
reach its objective forced the nations in the North 
Atlantic alliance to take a new look at their defen- 
sive capabilities. 

By that time it had become crystal clear to all 
of the countries of the Nato alliance that, if ade- 
quate strength was to be created in Western 
Europe to make possible a successful bulwark 
against the Soviet and satellite armies, the military 
support of the Federal Republic of Germany was 
needed. The necessity for the rearmament of 
Western Germany understandably caused deep 
misgivings in the countries of Europe who had 
suffered so recently from Nazi aggression. The 
United States quite properly left the decision as to 
how the rearmament of Western Germany was to 
be effected to the countries of Western Europe. 
And France took the lead in making this decision. 
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European Defense Community 


The result was the European Defense Commu. 
nity Treaty, providing for a common army and for 
a common Teheas within Nato among Fran 
Italy, the Benelux countries, and Western Ger. 
many. This treaty was signed in Paris in May 
1952. Hand in hand with this treaty went the 
decision to grant the Federal Republic of Germany 
the attributes of full sovereignty. This second 
treaty—known as the Contractual Agreement— 
was signed in Bonn also in May 1952. Since that 
date the Treaty of Bonn has been ratified by three 
of the four signatories: the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. Only ratification by France remains. The 
treaty establishing the European Defense Com. 
munity has also been ratified by Belgium, Luxem. 
bourg, the Netherlands, and the Federal Republi 
while ratification by France and Italy is stil 
awaited. 

The United States has supported and continues 
to support the European Suteue Community 
Treaty for two basic reasons. 

First, through this treaty will be created ade 
quate military strength to achieve an effective 
Nato strategy for the forward defense of Western 
Europe. Furthermore, one cannot expect the 
— Nato armies to continue indefinitely to 

ar the burden of defending Western Germany, 
unless Western Germany contributes her full share 
to the common defense. 

Secondly, the United States supports the Ew 
ropean Defense Community because it sees in this 
pooling of defense the mechanism by which the 
defensive character of German rearmament can 
best be guaranteed. Twice in 25 years we have 
had to fight against German aggression. The 
cemeteries here in France of our soldier dead of 
two wars are evidence of our determination t 
preserve freedom and liberty against the forces 
of totalitarian aggression. We therefore wish t 
see Germany tied so closely to the Western con 
munity that history cannot repeat itself. 

In a final effort to overcome the fears and mi 
understandings of our European friends regard 
ing United States policy toward Europe, Pres 
dent Eisenhower this spring took the step of 
clarifying in very important respects the policy 
the United States would pursue in the event that 
the European Defense Community should come 
into being, thus creating the strength required to 
make possible and practicable the forward de 
fense of Western Europe. This clarification took 
the form of a letter sent last April 16 to the Prime 
Ministers of the six countries which had signed 
the European Defense Community Treaty.?, Ex 
gagements taken by the United States in this let 
ter—engagements conditioned on Epc coming into 


* BULLETIN of Apr. 26, 1954, p. 619. 
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force—are of great importance for several 
reasons. 

In the first place, they were carefully coordi- 
nated by the President with the leaders of both 
political parties in the Congress and can be taken 
to represent the joint, bipartisan views of the 
American people. 

Secondly, the assurances contained engage- 
ments going well beyond those required of the 
United States by the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Only the coming into being of the European De- 
fense Community can provide a reason for the 
United States to take on these additional com- 
mitments. 

The President’s letter included the pledge, 


The United States will continue to maintain in Europe, 
including Germany, such units of its armed forces as may 
le necessary and appropriate to contribute its fair share 
of the forces needed for the joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area while a threat to that area exists, and will 
continue to deploy such forces in accordance with agreed 
North Atlantic strategy for the defense of this area. 


As you all know, the North Atlantic strate 
for the safeguarding of the area is a forward de- 
fense covering all the territory of Western Eu- 
rope. In addition, the United States agreed, 


The United States will consult with its fellow signa- 
tories to the North Atlantic Treaty and with the European 
Defense Community on questions of mutual concern, in- 
duding the levels of the respective armed forces of the 
Buropean Defense Community, the United States and 
other North Atlantic Treaty countries to be placed at the 
disposal of the Supreme Commander in Europe. 


This is a pledge to consult with our Allies be- 
fore making any changes in the strength of our 
forces assigned to Europe. 

In addition, the United States agreed to en- 
courage close integration between American and 
European Defense Community forces and to seek 
means of granting to the Atlantic Community 
greater information regarding the military utili- 
ution of new weapons. Finally, the United States 
again stated it would regard any action which 
threatened the integrity or unity of the European 
Defense Community as a threat to the security 
of the United States itself. This clearly refers 
not only to aggression from without but to rup- 
ture from within. The President added—and this 
ilso is of capital importance—that the United 
States will regard the North Atlantic Treaty as 
of indefinite duration. He said that it would ap- 
pear quite contrary to our security interests for 
is to cease to be a party to the North Atlantic 
Treaty when there was established on the con- 
tnent of Europe the solid core of unity which the 
European Defense Community will provide. 

I want to make it very clear, however, that, 
vhile it will not be possible for the United States 
fo undertake these substantial additional commit- 
nents until Epc comes into being, the North At- 
lantic Treaty itself—and in any event—remains a 
basic part of United States foreign policy. 
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Western Germany 


During the 2 years since the signature of the 
treaties of Bonn and Paris we have seen a great 
resurgence in the Federal Republic of Western 
Germany. This resurgence has manifested itself 
both on the political and economic level. Politi- 
cally, by the elections last fall, the people of West 
Germany chose to throw in their lot with the free- 
dom-loving peoples of Western Europe and to 
support a policy of European cooperation and 
eventual European unity. Extremist elements, 
both of the right and the left, were vigorously 
rejected. This evidence of political maturity on 
the part of the German people was welcomed by 
ail peace-loving people everywhere. 

To acknowledge and to encourage that favorable 
development in Germany, which constitutes a 
unique opportunity in the history of Europe, we 
feel it is not only fair but also necessary to restore 
sovereignty to the Germans. That sovereignty 
was promised 2 years ago and is now being de- 
layed by the difficulties which our French friends 
are encountering in making up their minds re- 
garding the European Defense Community. 

I am sure it must be clear to all of you that, 
should we have to renegotiate a peace treaty with 
West Germany today, we could not ibly ex- 
pect to achieve the favorable conditions of the 
Epc and the contractual agreements which were 
worked out over 2 years ago. It must be equally 
clear that, just as Germany’s strength is required 
to complete the forward defense of Nato, so we 
cannot expect the other Nato members to continue 
to defend Germany without a proportionate Ger- 
man contribution. The Germans, having shown 
their political maturity, should now assume their 
share of the common defense alongside the other 
nations that today are carrying the load in men 
and arms. 

The real question of the day which France must 
now answer for herself and before history is this: 
Shall the inevitable rearmament of Germany be a 
controlled rearmament within a European De- 
fense Community or shall there be recreated once 
again an independent German National Army? 

In this connection, I would like to read you a 
brief excerpt from a declaration signed at Royau- 
mont 2 weeks ago by some very eminent French- 
men : 


France should not imagine that in saying no to the 
European Defense Community Treaty she would prevent 
the rearming of Germany. She would simply remove 
the rearming of Germany from all control and render it 
more massive. In causing the failure of the Epc, France 
would set aside the proffered opportunity to bring Franco- 
German antagonism to an end, an antagonism which has 
cost the two countries, Europe, and the world, so much 
in the past. She would also run the danger of throwing 
a disappointed Germany toward the East. It would 
greatly endanger the future of western civilization as a 
whole. What is urgently required of us is a hearty and 
sincere adhesion to a constructive work of which we have 
been the promoters; an adhesion following which it will 
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be possible to make improvements in details, but in the 
absence of which the whole structure will collapse. 


I can find nothing to add to this extraordinarily 
forthright and lucid interpretation of the situation 


today. 

I ie spoken to you about our policy toward 
Europe, about our help for its shattered economies 
and our desire to help in its defense. I have had 
to dwell at greater length on the defense aspects 
of cooperation between America and Europe, not 
because defense is the most important ultimate 
objective but because it is the precondition, the es- 
sential precondition, for everything else that 
either America or Europe may wish to do. If we 
cannot defend ourselves, if we cannot create the 
conditions of balance in the world that give us a 
minimum of security, then the really important 
and worthwhile things cannot be done either. Our 
fundamental objective is, of course, the well-being 
of the world in an atmosphere of peace, prosperity, 
and freedom. 

Bearing in mind that an effective defense is the 


essential precondition, I want to emphasize that 
our activities are not confined to that sphere alone, 
Unity is important not only because it makes de- 
fense more effective but also because it helps us 
to move in the direction of greater prosperity and 
allows us to be better prepared for that future 
time when our resources and energies need no 
longer be devoted so largely to military defense, 
We must plan for the time, as President Eisen- 
hower told the U.N. General Assembly last De- 
cember, when the genius of our scientists and 
technicians can be wholly applied to raising the 
living standards of mankind. 

In the meantime, the Marshall plan of which I 
have spoken, the point 4 program, the American 
support for the Coal and Steel Community and 
for the principle of a European Political Com- 
munity, our cooperation with the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation and our en- 
couragement of all other efforts toward unity and 
economic advancement—these are concrete evi- 
dence that we have not lost sight of the ultimate 
objective. 


Geneva Conference on Indochina Concluded 


U.S. DECLARATION ON INDOCHINA 


Press release 394 dated July 21 


Following is the teat of a statement made by 

Under Secretary Walter B. Smith at the conclud- 

ing Indochina plenary session at Geneva on July 
1. 


As I stated on July 18,1 my Government is not 
prepared to join in a declaration by the Conference 
such as is submitted. However, the United States 
makes this unilateral declaration of its position 
in these matters: 


Declaration 


The Government of the United States being re- 
solved to devote its efforts to the strengthening of 
peace in accordance with the principles and pur- 
poses of the United Nations takes note of the 
agreements concluded at Geneva on July 20 and 
21, 1954 between (a) the Franco-Laotian Com- 
mand and the Command of the Peoples Army of 
Viet-Nam; (b) the Royal Khmer Army Command 
and the Command of the Peoples Army of Viet- 
Nam; (c) Franco-Vietnamese Command and the 
Command of the Peoples Army of Viet-Nam and 


* Not printed. 
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of paragraphs 1 to 12 inclusive of the declaration 
presented to the Geneva Conference on July 21, 
1954 declares with regard to the aforesaid a 
ments and paragraphs that (i) it will refrain from 
the threat or the use of force to disturb them, in 
accordance with Article 2 (4) of the Charter of 
the United Nations dealing with the obligation of 
members to refrain in their international relations 
from the threat or use of force; and (ii) it would 
view any renewal of the aggression in violation 
of the aforesaid agreements with grave concer 
and as seriously threatening international peace 
and security. 

In connection with the statement in the declara 
tion concerning free elections in Viet-Nam my 
Government wishes to make clear its position whi 
it has expressed in a declaration made in Wash 
ington on June 29, 1954,? as follows: 


In the case of nations now divided against their will, 
we shall continue to seek to achieve unity through free 
elections supervised by the United Nations to insure that 
they are conducted fairly. 


With respect to the statement made by the rep- 
resentative of the State of Viet-Nam, the United 
States reiterates its traditional position that peo- 
ples are entitled to determine their own future 


* BuLLETIN of July 12, 1954. 
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that it will not join in an arrangement which would 
hinder this. Nothing in its declaration just made 
is intended to or does indicate any departure from 
this traditional position. 

We share the hope that the agreements will per- 
mit Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam to play their 
part, in full independence and sovereignty, in the 
peaceful community of nations, and will enable 
the peoples of that area to determine their own 
future. 


NEWS CONFERENCE STATEMENT 
BY THE PRESIDENT 


White House press release dated July 21 


I am glad, of course, that agreement has been 
reached at Geneva to stop the bloodshed in Indo- 
china. 

The United States has not been a belligerent in 
the war. The primary responsibility for the settle- 
ment in Indochina rested with those nations which 

articipated in the fighting. Our role at Geneva 
- been at all times to try to be helpful where 
desired and to aid France and Cambodia, Laos, 
and Viet-Nam to obtain a just and honorable set- 
tlement which will take into account the needs of 
the interested people. Accordingly, the United 
States has not itself been party to or bound by the 
decisions taken by the ry ar. boating but it is our 
hope that it will lead to the establishment of peace 
consistent with the rights and the needs of the 
countries concerned. The agreement contains fea- 
tures which we do not like, but a great deal depends 
on how they work in practice. 

The United States is issuing at Geneva a state- 
ment to the effect that it is not prepared to join 
in the Conference declaration, but, as loyal mem- 
bers of the United Nations, we also say that, in 
compliance with the obligations and principles 
contained in article 2 of the United Nations Char- 
ter, the United States will not use force to disturb 
the settlement. We also say that any renewal of 
Communist aggression wall be viewed by us as 
a matter of grave concern. 

As evidence of our resolve to assist Cambodia 
and Laos to play their part, in full independence 
and sovereignty, in the peaceful community of 
free nations, we are requesting the agreement of 
the Governments of Cambodia and Laos to our 
appointment of an Ambassador or Minister to be 
resident at their respective capitals (Phnom Penh 
and Vientiane). We already have a Chief of Mis- 
sion at Saigon, the capital of Viet-Nam, and this 
Embassy will, of course, be maintained. 

The United States is actively pursuing discus- 
sions with other free nations with a view to the 
rapid organization of a collective defense in South- 
east Asia in order to prevent further direct or 
indirect Communist aggression in that general 
area. 
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NEWS CONFERENCE STATEMENT 
BY SECRETARY DULLES 


Press release 400 dated July 23 


The Geneva negotiations reflected the military 
developments in Indochina. After nearly 8 years 
of war the forces of the French Union had lost 
control of nearly one-half of Viet-Nam, their hold 
on the balance was precarious, and the French 
people did not desire to prolong the war. 

ese basic facts inevitably dominated the In- 
dochina phase of the Geneva Conference and led 
to settlements which, as President Eisenhower 
said, contain many features which we do not like. 

Since this was so, and since the United States 
itself was neither a belligerent in Indochina nor 
subject to compulsions which applied to others, we 
did not become a party to the Conference results. 
We merely noted them and said that, in accord- 
ance with the United Nations Charter, we would 
not seek by force to overthrow the settlement. We 
went on to affirm our dedication to the principle 
of self-determination of peoples and our hope that 
the agreements would permit Cambodia, Laos, 
and Viet-Nam to be really sovereign and inde- 
pendent nations. 

The important thing from now on is not to 
mourn the past but to seize the future opportunity 
to prevent the loss in northern Viet-Nam from 
leading to the extension of communism through- 
out Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific. In 
this effort all of the free nations concerned should 
profit by the lessons of the past. 

One lesson is that resistance to communism 
needs popular support, and this in turn means 
that the people should feel that they are defendin 
their own national institutions. One of the g 
aspects of the Geneva Conference is that it ad- 
vances the truly independent status of Cambodia, 
Laos, and southern Viet-Nam. Prime Minister 
Mendés-France said yesterday that instructions 
had been given to the French representatives in 
Viet-Nam to complete by July 30 precise projects 
for the transfers of authority which will give real- 
ity to the independence which France had prom- 
ised. This independence is already a fact in Laos 
and Cambodia, and it was demonstrated at Geneva, 
notably by the Government of Cambodia. The 
evolution from colonialism to national independ- 
ence is thus about to be completed in Indochina, 
and the free governments of this area should from 
now on be able to enlist the loyalty of their people 
to maintain their independence as against Com- 
munist colonialism. 

A second lesson which should be learned is that 
arrangements for collective defense need to be 
made in advance of aggression, not after it is 
under way. The United States for over a year ad- 
vocated united action in the area, but this proved 
not to be practical under the conditions which 
existed. We believe, however, that now it will be 
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practical to bring about collective arrangements 
to promote the security of the free peoples of 
Southeast Asia. Prompt steps will be taken in 
this direction. In this connection we should bear 
in mind that the problem is not merely one of 
deterring open armed aggression but of prevent- 
ing Communist subversion which, taking advan- 
tage of economic dislocations and social injustice, 
might weaken and finally overthrow the non- 
Communist governments. 

If the free nations which have a stake in this 
area will now work together to avail of present 
opportunities in the light of past experience, then 
: e loss of the present may lead to a gain for the 

uture. 


TEXT OF FINAL DECLARATION 


[ Unofficial translation] 


Final declaration, dated July 21, 1954, of the Geneva 
Conference on the problem of restoring peace in Indochina, 
in which the representatives of Cambodia, the Democratic 
Republic of Viet-Nam, France, Laos, the People’s Republic 
of China, the State of Viet-Nam, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America took part. 

1. The Conference takes note of the agreements ending 
hostilities in Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam and organ- 
izing international control and the supervision of the exe- 
cution of the provisions of these agreements. 

2. The Conference expresses satisfaction at the ending 
of hostilities in Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam. The Con- 
ference expresses its conviction that the execution of the 
provisions set out in the present declaration and in the 
agreements on the cessation of hostilities will permit Cam- 
bodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam henceforth to play their part, 
in full independence and sovereignty; in the peaceful 
community of nations. 

3. The Conference takes note of the declarations made 
by the Governments of Cambodia and of Laos of their 
intention to adopt measures permitting all citizens to take 
their place in the national community, in particular by 
participating in the next general elections, which, in con- 
formity with the constitution of each of these countries, 
shall take place in the course of the year 1955, by secret 
ballot and in conditions of respect for fundamental 
freedoms. 

4. The Conference takes note of the clauses in the agree- 
ment on the cessation of hostilities in Viet-Nam prohibit- 
ing the introduction into Viet-Nam of foreign troops and 
military personnel as well as of all kinds of arms and 
munitions. The Conference also takes note of the declara- 
tions made by the Governments of Cambodia and Laos of 
their resolution not to request foreign aid, whether in war 
material, in personnel, or in instructors except for the pur- 
pose of effective defense of their territory and, in the case 
of Laos, to the extent defined by the agreements on the 
cessation of hostilities in Laos. 

5. The Conference takes note of the clauses in the 
agreement on the cessation of hostilities in Viet-Nam to 
the effect that no military base at the disposition of a 
foreign state may be established in the regrouping zones 
of the two parties, the latter having the obligation to see 
that the zones allotted to them shall not constitute part of 
any military alliance and shall not be utilized for the 
resumption of hostilities or in the service of an aggressive 
policy. The Conference also takes note of the declarations 
of the Governments of Cambodia and Laos to the effect 
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that they will not join in any agreement with other states 
if this agreement includes the obligation to participate in 
a military alliance not in conformity with the principles 
of the charter of the United Nations or, in the case of 
Laos, with the principles of the agreement on the cessation 
of hostilities in Laos or, so long as their security is not 
threatened, the obligation to establish bases on Cambodian 
or Laotian territory for the military forces of foreign 
powers. 

6. The Conference recognizes that the essential purpose 
of the agreement relating to Viet-Nam is to settle military 
questions with a view to ending hostilities and that the 
military demarcation line should not in any way be in- 
terpreted as constituting a political or territorial bound- 
ary. The Conference expresses its conviction that the 
execution of the provisions set out in the present declara- 
tion and in the agreement on the cessation of hostilities 
creates the necessary basis for the achievement in the 
near future of a political settlement in Viet-Nam. 

7. The Conference declares that, so far as Viet-Nam 
is concerned, the settlement of political problems, effected 
on the basis of respect for the principles of independence, 
unity, and territorial integrity, shall permit the Viet- 
namese people to enjoy the fundamental freedoms, guar- 
anteed by democratic institutions established as a result 
of free general elections by secret ballot. 

In order to insure that sufficient progress in the restora- 
tion of peace has been made, and that all the necessary 
conditions obtain for free expression of the national will, 
general elections shall be held in July 1956, under the 
supervision of an international commission composed of 
representatives of the member states of the International 
Supervisory Commission referred to in the agreement 
on the cessation of hostilities. Consultations will be held 
on this subject between the competent representative 
authorities of the two zones from April 20, 1955, onwards. 

8. The provisions of the agreements on the cessation of 
hostilities intended to insure the protection of individuals 
and of property must be most strictly applied and must, 
in particular, allow every one in Viet-Nam to decide freely 
in which zone he wishes to live. 

9. The competent representative authorities of the north- 
ern and southern zones of Viet-Nam, as well as the authori- 
ties of Laos and Cambodia, must not permit any individual 
or collective reprisals against persons who have collab- 
orated in any way with one of the parties during the war, 
or against members of such persons’ families. 

10. The Conference takes note of the declaration of the 
French Government to the effect that it is ready to with- 
draw its troops from the territory of Cambodia, Laos, 
and Viet-Nam, at the request of the governments concerned 
and within a period which shall be fixed by agreement 
between the parties except in the cases where, by agree- 
ment between the two parties, a certain number of French 
troops shall remain at specified points and for a specified 


“time. 


11. The Conference takes note of the declaration of the 
French Government to the effect that for the settlement 
of all the problems connected with the reestablishment 
and consolidation of peace in Cambodia, Laos, and Viet- 
Nam, the French Government will proceed from the prin- 
ciple of respect for the independence and sovereignty, 
unity, and territorial integrity of Cambodia, Laos, and 
Viet-Nam. 

12. In their relations with Cambodia, Laos, and Viet- 
Nam, each member of the Geneva Conference undertakes 
to respect the sovereignty, the independence, the unity, 
and the territorial integrity of the above-mentioned states, 
and to refrain from any interference in their internal 
affairs. 

13. The members of the Conference agree to consult one 
another on any question which may be referred to them 
by the International Supervisory Commission, in order 
to study such measures as may prove necessary to insure 
that the agreements on the cessation of hostilities in 
Cambodia, Laos, and Viet-Nam are respected. 
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U.S. Airlift of French Union 
Forces Wounded in Indochina 


Press release 391 dated July 19 


Upon completion of the airlift by the United 
States Air Force from Indochina to France of 
French Union forces wounded at Dien Bien Phu, 
Pierre Mendés-France sent the following message 
to Secretary Dulles: 


Mr. SECRETARY, 

At the time when the repatriation of 500 
wounded from Indochina is being completed, I 
wish to express to you the gratitude of the French 
Government and of the peoples of the French 
Union for the humanitarian and generous deed 

rformed by your country. Thanks to the United 

tates, our wounded have not only been brought 
back to their families under the Bee conditions 
of comfort and speed but they have also been 
throughout their trip the object of devoted care 
and of marks of friendship which will long live 
in their memories. 
Prerre MENDEs-FRANCE 


Chinese Communist Attack 
on British Airliner 


Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 404 dated July 24 


This Government has been informed by Consul 
General Julian F. Harrington at Hong Kong that 
a Cathay Pacific commercial airliner on a routine 
flight from Bangkok to Hong Kong was deliber- 
ately shot down by two Chinese Communist based 
fighter aircraft about 30 miles south of Hainan 
Island at 6:45 a. m. July 23 local time or 6:45 
p. m., E. D. T. July 22. 

The passengers included six American citizens 
of whom three perished and three were rescued by 
a relief operation in which the United States, 
French, and British planes cooperated. The Sec- 
retary of Defense has issued orders directing two 
U.S. aircraft carriers to proceed to the scene and 
to cover and protect further rescue and search 
operations by bs. ships and aircraft in the vicin- 
ity of the spot. 

So far as is known, there are 8 survivors out of 
a total of 17 passengers and 4 crew. The Ameri- 
cans lost were Leonard Lee Parish of Iowa Park, 
Tex., and his two sons, Laurence, age 4, and Phil- 
lip, age 2. Mrs. L. L. Parish and her daughter 
Valerie, age 6, survived. Peter S. Thacher of 
Stonington, Conn., also survived. Mrs. Parish, 
her daughter, and Mr. Thacher were among sur- 
vivors brought to Hong Kong by an amphibious 
U.S. Air Force plane band at Clark Field, P.I. 
The loss of life among passengers and crew of a 
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civilian plane proceeding on a normal, scheduled 
flight elicits our deepest feelings of sympathy. 

he U.S. Government takes the gravest view of 
this act of further barbarity for which the Chinese 
Communist regime must be held responsible. The 
action to be taken by the United States will be 
subsequently announced. 

The British Government has advised us that it 
has instructed its diplomatic representative at 
Peiping to lodge a strong protest against this 
wanton attack on a civilian aircraft. 


Aid for Flood Victims 
in Austria 
Press release 397 dated July 22 


Unusual rain and melting of snow has caused 
heavy floods in the Danube River Basin. Lives 
have been lost and thousands have been made 
homeless or destitute by the unprecedented floods. 
Resources were mobilized immediately to prevent 
further damage and to ba for the immediate 
relief of the sufferers. The Department is pleased 
to note that members of the American Forces in 
Austria and Western Germany and representa- 
tives of other American agencies in the Danube 
— been and are continuing to assist in this 
work. 

Now the immediate danger seems to have passed 
but there remains a great work still to be done to 
repair the damage left in the wake of the floods. 
Homes have to be rebuilt and the destitute have to 
be assisted to get back on their feet again. In 
order to assist in this work in Austria a committee 
has been formed under the auspices of CARE. 
Sen. Robert C. Hendrickson (Rep. N. J.), former 
Deputy Military Governor of Upper Austria with 
headquarters in Linz, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of this CARE Committee for Austrian Flood 
Relief and Rehabilitation. Knowing of the fun- 
damental sympathy which the American people 
have always held for the Austrian people in their 
long struggle for freedom, the Department is con- 
fident that there will be generous response to the 
appeal of Senator Hendrickson’s Committee. 


Agricultural Trade Act Signed 


Statement by the President 
White House press release dated July 10 


y to sign today the Agricultural 
Trade and Development Act of 19542 It is an 
essential part of the comprehensive agricultural 
program which I recommended to the Congress on 


I am ha 





*Public Law 480, 88d Cong. 
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January 11, 1954. In the face of burdensome and 
growing stocks of agricultural products, the ad- 
ministration urged the enactment of legislation 
providing for flexible — supports and other 
measures designed to check the accumulation of 
surpluses. We recommended that the burdensome 
stocks which had already accumulated be liqui- 
dated over a period of time, through disposal 

rograms that would create new markets for 

nited States products and assist friendly 
countries, 

The Agricultural Trade and Development Act 
is well designed for its purpose of “providing a 
means whereby surplus agricultural commodities 
in excess of the usual marketings of such commod- 
ities may be sold.” It will lay the basis for a 
permanent expansion of our exports of agricul- 
tural products, with lasting benefits to ourselves 
and peoples in other lands. The act also provides 
authority to give surpluses to meet famine and 
other emergency requirements, thus enabling us 
to maintain our American tradition of generous 
“—? in time of need. 

he act wisely sets forth the intention of the 
Congress that it shall expand world trade on a 
sound basis, and not disrupt it. I am glad that 
this makes it possible for me to assure normal 
suppliers to commercial markets at home and 
abroad that the act will be administered so that 
the United States will not be engaging in unfair 
competition or in other practices which would 
disturb world markets. Such disturbance to mar- 
kets would not only cause serious harm to other 
countries but would harm us most of all, since 
we are the world’s largest exporter. Thus, in fol- 
lowing our own broad interests, we shall be re- 
flecting our responsibilities as a member of the 
family of nations. 


President Decides Against 
Restricting Fish Imports 


White House press release dated July 2 


The President on July 2 declined to accept the 
recommendations of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission for an increase in the duty on imported 
groundfish fillets and for a quota on imports in 
 - one year. 

he Tariff Commission had made an investi- 
gation of the effect of a trade agreement conces- 
sion on the domestic groundfish fillets industry, 
under Section 7 of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1951.1 

The President, in identical letters to Senator 
Eugene D. Millikin, Chairman of the Senate Fi- 





* Copies of the Tariff Commission’s report may be ob- 
tained from the U.S. Tariff Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
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nance Committee, and Representative Daniel A, 
Reed, Chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, outlined certain of the problems con- 
fronting the domestic industry in recent years 
apart from the threat of imports from abroad, 

he President then pointed out that the recent in- 
troduction of a new product, fish sticks, demand 
for which has increased markedly even since the 
Tariff Commission prepared its report, leads him 
to believe that consumption of groundfish fillets 
romises to increase substantially within the next 
ew years. 

The President stated his conviction that “it 
would be a disservice to the long-run interests of 
the entire groundfish industry to limit the im- 
ports of groundfish fillets in these circumstances.” 

“It would,” the President said, “hamper and 
limit the development of the market for the prod- 
uct and jeopardize present prospects for the in- 
crease in per capita consumption of fish which is 
the key to a real solution of the industry’s 
problem.” 


Text of President’s Letter 
Jury 2, 1954 


Dear Mr. CHarrman: On May 7, 1954, the 
United States Tariff Commission, pursuant to an 
investigation under Section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1951, recommended re- 
strictive action with regard to imports of frozen 
groundfish fillets, that is fillets of cod, haddock, 
pollock, cusk and rosefish. 

The action recommended by three of the six 
commissioners was that the tariff on a certain part 
of our imports of groundfish fillets eo be 
raised from 1% cents per pound to 2% cents per 
pound and further that the imports in any one 
year should be limited to a quota of 37 percent of 
the average annual consumption of groundfish 
fillets during the immediately preceding five years. 
Two commissioners recommended against this 
action. One commissioner did not participate in 
the decision because of a death in his family. 

The basic issue that the commissioners had to 
determine was whether serious injury is being 
threatened or caused by increased imports at a 
rate of duty reflecting a concession made in a trade 
agreement with a forei ae The conces- 
sion in question was made originally to Canada in 
the Trade Agreement of 1938 and renewed in 1947 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
The concession consists of an undertaking by our 
government not to charge a rate of duty higher 
than 1% cents per pound on the first 15 million 
pounds of groundfish fillets imported in any year. 
A rate of 214 cents applies under the concession to 
imports in excess of this figure. The concession 
also provides that, whenever the average consump- 
tion in the United States during the immediately 
preceding three years exceeds 100 million pounds, 
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the lower duty would apply to 15 percent of this 
average consumption figure. On the basis of 
1953 imports, the recommended action would raise 
the duty on 34 million pounds of fillets and reduce 
the total quantity of imports by 13 million pounds. 

The fishing industry of New England, which 
produces most of the domestic groundfish fillets, 
has not had an easy time over the years. It has 
been plagued with a number of difficult problems 
which have been the subject of extensive study. 
Groundfish of certain species have become scarcer 
on the nearby banks. This has meant longer 
voyages, higher costs and a need to fish more in- 
tensively. There have been labor-management 
difficulties and competition from imports have 
been stiff in the face of a market which has not 
been growing adequately. 

The great unsolved problem of this industry has 
been how to expand its markets. Per capita con- 
sumption of fish in the United States, particularly 
in the Middle West, has remained relatively low. 
To increase consumption, the industry has sought 
ways to put fresh or frozen fish more frequently 
into everybody’s diet. It has sought better pack- 
aging, better marketing, better advertising, and 
ways to make fish easier for the housewife to pre- 
pare. These efforts cannot, of course, succeed 
without at the same time keeping prices of fish in 
line with other products competing for the con- 
sumer’s taste. 

Recent developments have brought another 
great forward step in the introduction of a new 

roduct, fish sticks. Even at the time when the 

ariff Commission prepared its report, there was 
some evidence that fish sticks might bring about a 
substantial increase in total groundfish consump- 
tion. Events have moved so rapidly since then 
that it now appears the industry’s major problem 
is going to be to keep pace with demand, which this 
year is expected to be four or five times larger than 
it was last year. Fish fillets have always offered a 
relatively inexpensive source of protein. Fish 
sticks now appear to offer this advantage combined 
with ease of preparation. That being the case, it 
seems likely that fish sticks may finally bring about 
an increase in consumption of fish, which has held 
steady at between 10 and 12 pounds per — 
annually for almost fifty years. Conceivably, 
consumption may increase by almost 50 percent 
within a few years as a result of the new product. 

Thus it appears that the industry is on the way 
to solving an important part of its problem by 
tapping a new mass market. It seems particularly 
important not to interfere with that development 
but to give it fullest scope and encouragement. I 
have tried to measure the proposed import restric- 
tion in the light of this basic need. I am firmly 
convinced that it would be a disservice to the long- 
run interests of the entire groundfish industry to 
limit the imports of groundfish fillets in these 
circumstances. Such action would reduce the raw 
material supplies of the processors of fish sticks. 
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It would create an artificial scarcity and tend to 
increase the price. At the same time it would 
hamper and limit the development of the market 
for the product and jeopardize present prospects 
for the increase in per capita consumption of fish 
which is the key to a real solution of the industry’s 
problem. I have, therefore, after full considera- 
tion of the matter, decided against restrictive 
action. 

The solution which appears to hold the best 
prospect for a vigorous, healthy domestic industry 
also best serves to strengthen the economies of 
several friendly nations. Although most of our 
groundfish fillets come from Canada, a substantial 
part come from Iceland, as well as such other 
countries as Norway, Denmark, the United King- 
dom, West Germany and the Netherlands. 

I am fully aware that the industry’s problems 
have not all been solved. Further research in 
fishing technology, in conservation, and in know]l- 
edge of development and movement of the fish is 
needed. Fish processing, packaging and market- 
ing and consumer education all present additional 
fields for further work. 

The Federal Government has an important role 
to play in furthering these objectives. Accord- 
ingly, I have recently signed S. 2802, which sets 
aside certain revenues from fishing products for a 
special fund to be administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior, the purpose of which shall be to 
carry on such research and market development 
as I ase just outlined. The Federal Government 
will also be alert to find additional ways in which 
appropriate assistance can be rendered. An addi- 
tional restriction on imports, however, would not, 
in my opinion, help in the overall task, but would 
hamper developments which now promise a 
brighter future, both for the industry and for the 
consumer. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER 


Change in Rate of Duty 
on Clover Seed Imports 


White House Announcement 


White House press release dated June 30 


The President on June 30 issued a proclamation 
utting into effect certain recommendations of the 
. S. Tariff Commission, made under section 7 of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act, with respect 
to the rate of duty on imports of alsike clover seed. 
The proclamation, which modifies the Tariff 
Commission’s recommendations, retains the pres- 
ent duty of 2 cents per pound for the first 1,500,000 
pounds of alsike clover imports. For imports 
above that amount, the 6 cents rate recommended 
by the Commission would be put into effect. The 
proclamation is limited to 1 year. 
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Alsike clover, which is grown for seed in rota- 
tion with barley and potatoes on acreage generally 
unsuitable for other crops because of climatic con- 
ditions, is produced largely in Oregon, Idaho, and 
California, while imports of alsike clover in recent 

ears have been wholly from Canada. Imports 
ove increased sharply from 1,157,000 pounds in 
1947 to 4,652,000 pounds in the first 10 months of 
the 1953-54 crop year. During this period follow- 
ing the withdrawal of price support, the domestic 
price ee from about 32 cents a pound to less 
than half that amount. The limitation of 1,500,000 
pounds, to which the 2 cent duty rate applies, 
represents a figure slightly above the average im- 
ports for the 1947-51 period. 


Text of Proclamation 3059! 


1. WHEREAS, pursuant to the authority vested in the 
President by the Constitution and the statutes including 
section 350 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, on 
October 30, 1947 he entered into a trade agreement with 
certain foreign countries, which trade agreement consists 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and the 
related Protocol of Provisional Application thereof, to- 
gether with the Final Act Adopted at the Conclusion of 
the Second Session of the Preparatory Committee of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and Employment 
(61 Stat. (Parts 5 and 6) A7, All, and A2050) ; 

2. WHEREAS item 763 in Part I of Geneva-Schedule XX 
— to the said General Agreement reads in part as 
ollows: 








et of 
t) 
1930, Description of Products 5 
para- uty 
graph 
763 | Grass seeds and other forage crop seeds: 
Alsike clover °.......... ny éao-« <n, 
- . . J : 











3. WHEREAS, in accordance with Article II of the said 
General Agreement and by virtue of Proclamation No. 
2761A of December 16, 1947 (61 Stat. 1103), the United 
States customs treatment of alsike clover seed described 
in the said item 763 is the application of duty at the rate 
of 2 cents per pound, which treatment reflects the con- 
cession granted in the said General Agreement with re- 
spect to such product; 

4. WuHeEREAs the United States Tariff Commission has 
submitted to me its report of an investigation, including a 
hearing, under section 7 of the Trade Agreements Exten- 
sion Act of 1951, as amended, as a result of which the 
Commission has found that alsike clover seed described in 
the said item 763 is, as a result in part of the customs 
treatment reflecting the concession granted with respect 
to such product in the said General Agreement, being 
imported into the United States in such increased quanti- 





*19 Fed. Reg. 4103. 
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ties as to cause serious injury to the domestic industry 
producing like or directly competitive products; 

5. WHEREAS section 350 (a) (2) of the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended (48 Stat. 943), authorizes the President 
to proclaim such modification of existing duties and such 
additional import restrictions as are required or appro- 
priate to carry out any foreign trade agreement that the 
President has entered into under the said section 350 (a); 
and 

6. WHEREAS I find that the modification of the concession 
granted in the said General Agreement with respect to 
alsike clover seed described in the said item 763 to permit 
the application to such seed of the duties hereinafter pro- 
claimed is necessary to remedy the serious injury to the 
domestic industry producing the like or directly competi- 
tive product, and that upon such modification of the con. 
cession it will be appropriate to carry out the said Gen- 
eral Agreement to apply to alsike clover seed the rates of 
duty hereinafter proclaimed : 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States of America, acting under 
the authority vested in me by section 350 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, and by section 7 (c) of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended, and in 
accordance with the provisions of the said General Agree 
ment, do proclaim— 

(a) That the provision in the said item 763 with respect 
to alsike clover seed, referred to in the second recital of 
this proclamation, shall be modified, during the 12-month 
period beginning on July 1, 1954, to read as follows: 





het of 
ct o 
1930, Description of Products — a 
para- 
graph 





763 | Grass seeds and other forage crop seeds: 
= o 


s . 

RI EE a 5 6k 68 0.0 00 8s +6 8 9 2¢ per Ib. 
Provided, That not more than 1,500,000 pounds of 
such seed entered during the 12-month period 
beginning on July 1, 1954, shall be dutiable at 

2 cents per pound. Any such seed not subject 

to the rate of 2 cents per pound shall be duti- 
72ers arrears 6¢ per Ib, 











(b) That, during the 12-month period beginning on July 
1, 1954, alsike clover seed described in the said item 768 
as modified by paragraph (a) above, shall be subject to 
the rates of duty specified in such modified item 763. 

Proclamation No. 2716A of December 16, 1947, as 
amended and supplemented, is modified accordingly dur 
ing the 12-month period beginning on July 1, 1954. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 30th day of June 

in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty: 
[seat] four, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America, the one hundred and seventy- 


D von Me han 


By the President : 
JOHN Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State. 
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Fao Latin American Regional Meeting on Food and Agricultural 
Programs and Outlook. 

International Electrotechnical Commission: 50th Anniversary Meet- 
ing. 

International Sugar Council: Executive Committee Meeting . 

Icao Legal Committee: 10th Session . 

International Sugar Council: Statistical Committee Meeting . 

International Sugar Council: Ist Meeting of Second Session . . 
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5th Meeting. 
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U. N. General Assembly: 9th Session . 
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arties. 
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International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: 2d Meeting . 
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International Wheat Council: 16th Session. 
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Results of London Talks on Disarmament 


Following is the text of a statement made in the 
U.N. Disarmament Commission on July 20 by 
Morehead Patterson, U.S. representative to the 
Commission, together with the text of a report on 
the meetings held by the Subcommittee of the Dis- 
armament Commission at London May 13—June 22. 


STATEMENT BY MR. PATTERSON 


U.S./U.N. press release 1941/A dated July 20 


The objective of the Subcommittee meetings un- 
der the General Assembly resolution of last 
November + was “to seek in private an acceptable 
solution.” As Ambassador Lodge pointed out to 
the Disarmament Commission in April? “an ac- 
ceptable solution” meant one that was acceptable 
to all five states members of the Subcommittee. 
If any one state failed to agree with the proposed 
solution, it was not an “acceptable solution.” 

The meetings in London did not result in the 
discovery of an “acceptable solution” of the prob- 
lems of disarmament, and in this sense they were 
unsuccessful. Nevertheless, in our view they 
served several useful and constructive purposes. 

First, the Western Powers reached general 
agreement on two elements of a comprehensive 
disarmament program which had never previously 
received extended treatment during disarmament 
discussions—first, the detailed picture of an inter- 
national control organ, and second, the phasing 
and timing of the various elements of a disarma- 
ment program. These are necessary ingredients 
of any disarmament program. 

Second, the talks served to give a clear indica- 
tion of the present direction of Soviet thinking 
in the field of disarmament. (a) The Soviet 
Union took more rigid positions than ever before, 
making it completely clear, where formerly there 
might have been a doubt, that it will not permit 
a control organ to have power to take effective 
action in case of violation of a disarmament agree- 
ment. The all-important powers for dealing with 
Violations would be vested in the Security Council 
subject to Soviet veto. (b) It also became com- 





| BULLETIN of Dec. 14, 1953, p. 838. 
Ibid., May 8, 1954, p. 689. 
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sn clear, where formerly there might have 
een a doubt, that the Soviet Union would not 
permit a control organ to have the authority to 
deal vigorously with clandestine violations of a 
disarmament program. To use the precise ex- 
ample which appeared during the meetings, the 
control organ could not investigate a tractor fac- 
tory suspected of producing munitions. (c) Also 
the Soviets showed clearly that a practical and 
functioning control organ would not be established 
until long after the binding treaty of prohibition. 
In other words, the Soviet Union has made it clear 
that it will not permit adequate safeguards to 
insure the observance of a disarmament program. 

Third, it appeared that the Soviet Union was 
less interested in negotiating on disarmament than 
in launching a large-scale propaganda campaign. 
For example, Mr. Moch * had suggested that the 
Soviet demand for an unconditional prohibition 
of atomic weapons, if construed literally, would 
prevent the use of atomic weapons even in retalia- 
tion against atomic attack by another state. Mr. 
Malik * replied that even if attacked with atomic 
weapons, the Soviet Union would not retaliate with 
atomic weapons. 

This Soviet position is simply ridiculous. If 
the attack took place before the complete elimina- 
tion of atomic weapons, it is more than anyone can 
expect that the country attacked would not defend 
itself and retaliate in kind. The Soviet represent- 
ative in taking a position of this kind is not talk- 
ing to the Subcommittee of the Disarmament Com- 
mission, he is not talking to the Disarmament 
Commission, he is not talking to the United Na- 
tions at all. He is moving into the field of propa- 
ganda slogans. 

Just one more example of the same tendency. In 
the 19th meeting the Soviet representative after 
considerable discussion of the Soviet budget made 
this statement : “The Soviet Union budget does not 
allocate a single kopek to Loge a reremdl This is 
not an important matter but the statement is ob- 
viously sheer nonsense and will be recognized as 
such by all thinking people. 

With this brief introduction let us now proceed 
to summarize in rather broad terms the chief de- 
velopments in these meetings in London and to 





* Jules Moch of France. 
* Jacob Malik, the Soviet representative. 
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attempt to indicate just where we stand today. We 
must emphasize, however, that in passing judg- 
ment on the meetings in London there is really no 
substitute for a study of the verbatim records, 
Even though these records are lengthy and in- 
volved, a careful study of them is rewarding since 
the discussions in London clarified better than ever 
before the issues which divide the Soviet Union 
and the free world. They show in clear, unmis- 
takable fashion why, under existing policy of the 
Soviet Union, it is impossible to reach agreement 
on a genuine disarmament program. 


Basic U.S. Policies 


At the very outset of the meetings we reempha- 
sized a number of fundamental ideas which the 
United States has voiced again and again. First, 
the United States does not want war. War, and 
especially 20th century war, brings with it the 
type of regimentation which destroys the very 
freedom of the individual which is America’s 
trademark. 

The instincts of our people in relation to war 
were shown in the rapid demobilization of our 
magnificent military forces at the end of the 
Second World War. Six million men returned to 
their homes in less than 10 months. Has there ever 
in history been a comparable mass migration to- 
ward peace? Has there ever before been such dis- 
armament? If all other states had done the same 
we should have a different world today. 

Second, never forget that the United States has 
pledged itself under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions not to commit aggression: i. e., not to start a 
war. 

Third, the people of the United States and their 
Government want the maximum disarmament con- 
sistent with world security. The President of the 
United States has made this amply clear time and 
again. In his Inaugural Address he said: 


‘ . Westand ready to engage with any and all others 
in joint effort to remove the causes of mutual fear and dis- 
trust among nations, so as to make possible drastic re- 
duction of armaments. The sole requisites for undertak- 
ing such effort are that—in their purpose—they be aimed 
logically and honestly toward secure peace for all; and 
that—in their result—they provide methods by which 
every participating nation will prove good faith in carry- 
ing out its pledge. 


Fourth, we do not like the atomic bomb, the 
hydrogen bomb, or any other such weapons. We 
want to eliminate them and the threat of them. 
We have supported all the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral ryt which had the object of eliminating 
their use. We have solemnly pledged under the 
charter that we will not use any weapons except 
in defense against aggression, and this includes 
nuclear weapons. But we must insist, as did our 
President, that any program to eliminate these 
weapons be aimed Yo ically and honestly toward 
securing peace for all: that it “provide methods 
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by which every participating nation will prove 
good faith in carrying out its pledge.” 

We recognize that atomic warfare today could 
result in the annihilation of both sides. Indeed, it 
could result in the destruction of civilization as we 
know it. We have pointed out that there is little 
profit or satisfaction in a duel in which both con- 
testants are killed. But there is one thing that I 
consider worse than that—that is a duel where I 
am killed and the other fellow survives. But that 
is what I would deserve if I accepted toothless 
paper promises in the state of the world today. 

inally, we reiterated our willingness and readi- 
ness to explore any practical plan leading to a 
enuine program of safeguarded disarmament. 
‘he Soviet Union bitterly and repeatedly attacked 
the plan for control of atomic energy which in 1948 
received the support of the majority of the United 
Nations. 

The lesson of hindsight has clearly demonstrated 
that no one has been able to devise a better or an 
equally effective plan. If it had been adopted when 
it was proposed, atomic and hydrogen weapons 
would not be in existence aden in the world 
today. In the 8 years since 1946 the evergrowing 
stocks of fissionable material have complicated the 
problem of effective control, and this development 
must be taken into account. But the United Na- 
tions plan is still the most effective and practical 
plan yet devised. 

As a newcomer to disarmament work, I listened 
with amazement to the Soviet statements of the 
alleged United States reasons for proposing this 
plan. To me they seemed sheer nonsense and as 
purposefully distorted as the usual reflections of 
the Moscow mirror. We think that that plan isa 
good plan. However, we did not take a rigid stand 
that that plan and only that plan should be the 
means to secure the prohibition of atomic weapons 
and the use of atomic energy only for peaceful 
purposes. I repeated on many occasions our will- 
— to examine in a constructive spirit any 
other proposals that will bring about effective 
prohibition. 

It was in this spirit that we embarked upon our 
work in the subcommittee. We hoped for some 
indication of equal flexibility by the Soviet Union, 
but we were disappointed. 


Substantive Western Proposals 
(a) Mr. Moch’s Procedural Suggestion 


It seems appropriate to refer briefly to an ex- 
tremely helpful suggestion made by our French 
colleague about the method of approach to subcom- 
mittee work. Mr. Moch suggested that all = 
tions taken by all states should be taken “subject 
to reservations.” 

The significance of this excellent suggestion by 
Mr. Moch is clear. Under this procedure the 
United States introduced its control organ paper 
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and pointed out that the machinery sug; in 
this paper would apply equally to any maar 
program for control of nuclear weapons and limi- 
tations and reduction of armed forces and non- 
atomic armaments. And yet it was clear that the 
United States did not thereby abandon its sub- 
stantive views on control. 

The four Western Powers during these entire 
discussions asked many precise questions dealing 
with various fundamental elements of a compre- 
hensive disarmament program to see if there was 
any approach where some measure of agreement 
with the Soviet Union might narrow the differ- 
ences which have separated us in the past. The 
Soviet Union, despite Mr. Moch’s suggestion, took 
the position that there could be no progress in 
connection with any of the detailed questions until 
the Western Powers accepted the basic “Stalin” 

lan. The Soviet representative declined to con- 
- his remarks to any specific group of problems 
but covered the entire field of disarmament in 
broad generalities in practically every interven- 
tion he made. This attitude made it difficult to 
have any genuine discussion of the precise pro- 
posals advanced. 


(b) The United States Working Paper on the 
Control Organ 


The Western Powers made two major substan- 
tive proposals during these meetings. First in 
point of time was the United States working 
paper on establishment of an international con- 
trol organ with appropriate rights, powers, and 
functions. This paper was introduced in the Sub- 
committee of the Disarmament Commission on 
May 25 [Annex 4 of report]. It is true that the 
United Nations has had before it in the past a 
few suggestions concerning a control organ. 
This paper, however, goes into much greater 
detail than any previous suggestions. 

The United States in presenting this paper 
stressed that it was not putting forward a rigid 
position with the thought that all other States 
should either take it or leave it.” We made it 
clear that we thought of this paper merely as one 


approach in an attempt to come to grips with 
basic issues of substance. From the discussions 
of specific problems raised, we hoped to narrow 


the differences among us and perhaps to arrive 
at a position which all of us could approve. 

We also emphasized that one of the most im- 
portant objectives of the control organ was “to 
see to it that if atomic weapons are prohibited, 
they remain prohibited forever.” While the con- 
trol organ would obviously infringe on the sov- 
ereignty of States accepting its control, we sought 
to reduce to a minimum all such interference 
through granting to the control organ only the 
minimum powers which are required to carry out 
its functions. 

Furthermore, we pointed out that “the control 
organ as we have drawn it up here would be as 
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—— to a —— based upon the Soviet 
nion concepts as sketched over the past several 
years as it is to the United States program.” 

The working paper proposes the establishment 
of a United Nations disarmament and atomic en- 
ergy development authority composed of the mem- 
bers of the Security Council, plus Canada. The 
objectives in establishing this authority are: (a) 
to provide international control of atomic energy 
so as to enforce compliance with the prohibition 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons and insure that 
nuclear materials are used for ful purposes ; 
(6) to supervise programs for limitation and bal- 
anced vedustion of armed forces and conventional 
armaments, and prohibition and elimination of 
major mass destruction weapons; (c) to supervise 
the various safeguards necessary to enforce a dis- 
armament program, including disclosure and veri- 
fication; and (d@) to assure each participant that 
other States are observing the various agreements. 

The control machinery would derive its rights 
and powers from the disarmament treaty after 
ratification by the various States in accordance 
with their respective constitutional processes. 
Among these rights and powers would be the right 
to function by majority rule; to determine the 
details of the time and the manner of enforcing 
the agreed reductions, limitations, and prohibi- 
tions within the limits of the disarmament treaty ; 
to organize and conduct field inspections and aerial 
surveys, as well as prescribe and control required 
information within the framework of the treaty; 
and to station personnel permanently in the coun- 
tries adhering to the agreement in order to insure 
continuous verification. If a violation should oc- 
cur, the Authority could, among other actions, call 
upon the violator to remedy the situation; report 
the violation to the Security Council, to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and to all States in order to permit 
appropriate action ; suspend the supply of nuclear 
materials to the offending State; and close plants 
utilizing nuclear materials in the offending State. 
Among the privileges and immunities accorded 
the Authority would be the right of its representa- 
tives to go into, within, and from the territory of 
participating States; the right to use communica- 
tion facilities necessary to the discharge of its 
responsibilities; and inviolability of premises, 
property, and archives. Each participating State 
would designate and maintain a national agency 
to supervise the execution of its obligations and 
assist the Authority in its work. 

Despite all our efforts, we were unsuccessful in 
getting the Soviet Union to come to grips with 
specific problems raised in the control organ a 
Mr. Malik again took the position that ore 
going into the details of control machinery, we 
must agree to the basic “Stalin” plan. There was 
never during the subcommittee meetings any para- 
graph by paragraph discussion of the suggestions 
in the control organ paper. Mr. Malik, as a mat- 
ter of fact, never got any further than the first 
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aragraph which referred to the General Assem- 
ly Resolution of January 11, 1952, which the 
U.S.S.R. had opposed. 

In his answers to certain questions which Mr. 
Lloyd * addressed to him, Mr. Malik in effect re- 
jected the United States Og! pwn 

Mr. Lloyd had asked, “Is it accepted that some- 
thing akin to managerial control over atomic 
energy plants will be required to produce the con- 
tinuing strict international control which is sought 
by all?” Mr. Malik rejected the concept of man- 
agerial control just as the Soviet Union had previ- 
ously rejected the concept of international owner- 
ship of atomic energy plants. Mr. Lloyd had 
asked “what facilities the agents of the interna- 
tional control organ are to have for the detection 
of suspected breaches of the International Con- 
vention.” Mr. Malik answered that Mr. Lloyd 
was proposing “international control” over the en- 
tire economic life of nations. During the ensuing 
discussion it became clear that Mr. Malik was 
confining “international control” to the Russian 
sense of “inspection” or “auditing.” Specifically, 
Mr. Malik would not even permit inspection of 
tractor plants or glass plants, even though, as 
Mr. Moch forcefully pointed out, these plants 
might be producing munitions. Thus the Soviet 
Union, in effect, rejected all of the provisions of 
the control organ paper which would permit de- 
tection of clandestine activities contrary to the 
disarmament treaty. Most important, Mr. Lloyd 
asked Mr. Malik, “To what extent and by what 
means will the international control organ be em- 
powered to enforce compliance with the Disarma- 
ment Convention?” Mr. Malik made it com- 
pletely clear that the control organ would merely 
be permitted to “observe,” to “make recommenda- 
tions” to States, and to “report” to the Security 
Council. Any further action would have to be 
taken by the Security Council, where the Soviet 
Union would have its veto. 

Thus the Soviet Union, while it refused a para- 
graph by paragraph discussion of the control or- 
gan paper, in effect rejected it in its entirety. 


(c) The British-French Memorandum of June 11 


On June 11 France and the United Kingdom 
submitted a memorandum on phasing and timing 
of the elements of a disarmament program [An- 
nex 9 of report]. This was an extremely impor- 
tant paper dealing with a subject which had never 
previously received adequate treatment in the 
United Nations discussions. The primary pur- 
pose of the British and French memorandum was 
to show the relationship in time of the prohibition 
and reductions and the safeguards to insure their 
observance. It answered the question of when 
the prohibition of nuclear weapons would take 


* Selwyn Lloyd (United Kingdom). 
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place. We shall not at this time go into this 
memorandum in detail. It has been fully ex- 
plained to you by its authors, my colleagues from 
the United Kingdom and France. The United 
States gave its general support to the British- 
French memorandum, explaining that this sup- 
port would not necessarily include an endorsement 
of every detail of the memorandum. But we felt 
that the memorandum represented a distinct ad- 
vance in the direction of a workable disarmament 
program. 

The Soviet Union, as my colleagues from the 
United Kingdom and France explained, com- 
pletely rejected it, relying on glib propaganda 
slogans rather than on any genuine analysis of the 
em. In fact, Mr. Malik never got beyond the 

rst oe pry 

We shall not go further into this matter except 
to point out that the Soviet Union in rejecting the 
paper paid no attention to its most vital provi- 
sions, which are paragraphs 6 and 7. 

In short, the Western Powers during these meet- 
ings continued the initiative which they had as- 
sumed in the past. They continued to try to get 
the Soviet Union to discuss a precise program of 
disarmament in the hope that such discussions 
would narrow the differences which have separated 
the Soviet Union and the free world. The West- 
ern Powers made two new approaches to this 
problem. 

Let us now deal briefly with the Soviet proposals, 
They were three in number—May 13, June 1, and 
June 11. They were all the same but in different 
words. And none brought out anything new. 


The Soviet Proposals 


At the first meeting in London the Soviet repre- 
sentative submitted to the subcommittee as a “new 
proposal,” to use his words, the identical draft 
resolution which the Soviet Union had presented 
to the General Assembly a year ago.* This was 
again in effect the same line that all of you have 
heard in the General Assembly every year since 
1946. I call it the “Stalin” plan. Mr. Malik said, 
“This proposal by the Soviet Union is not a new 
one. Nevertheless, up to now we have received no 
answer to it from the Western Powers.” Ia 
with Mr. Malik that the new Soviet Union pro- 


posal was not a new one and then I taxed the 


patience of the subcommittee by dealing with this 
and the other Soviet proposals in an hour-long 
statement on June 15. I feel sure that after this 
statement the Soviet Union will no longer claim 
that it has received no answer from the United 
States. 

The Soviet proposal had four paragraphs. The 


* Annex 1 of the report. For the text introduced in the 


Eighth General Assembly, see BULLETIN of Dec. 14, 1953, 
p. 834 
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first called for an immediate unconditional United 
Nations decision to prohibit atomic weapons. In- 
ternational control including safeguards would be 
worked out and established later. The second 
paragraph called for the familiar one-third reduc- 
tion of armed forces and nonatomic armaments. 
The third paragraph was an attack on Western 
bases ated at collective self-defense. The fourth 

aragraph dealt with propaganda. Ambassador 
ie dealt with this paragraph on propaganda in 
the last General Assembly.’ As for the rest of the 
proposal, it is sufficient merely to note the three 
fundamental features of this Soviet approach 
which have invariably led to United Nations rejec- 
tion of this type of proposal : 

First, it does not go beyond vague generalities. 
Disarmament is a complicated and technical sub- 
ject. The Soviet Union has invariably declined to 
enlarge on its generalities to make them sufficiently 
precise to have some meaning in this field. 

Second, the proposal provides inadequate safe- 
guards to insure that States would observe their 
agreements. 

Third, the proposal calls for the abolition of 
some of the chief elements of strength which re- 
dress the strategic balance between the Soviet 
Union and the free world—nuclear weapons and 
our systems of collective defense with their bases. 
In effect, the proposal would disarm the West 
without disarming the Soviet Union. We shall not 
goany further into this Soviet proposal of May 14. 

On June 1 there was introduced by the Soviet 
Union a further proposal in the form of a short 
draft resolution to be passed by the Disarmament 
Commission. I quote: 


The Disarmament Commission deems it essential that, 
as an important step towards achieving complete elimina- 
tion from the armaments of all States of atomic, hydrogen 
and other types of weapons of mass destruction, together 
with the simultaneous establishment of strict international 
control securing the observance of an agreement to pro- 
hibit the use of atomic energy for military purposes, the 
States concerned should assume a solemn and uncondi- 
tional obligation not to employ atomic, hydrogen or other 
weapons of mass destruction. 


The Soviet representative carefully explained 
that a resolution of this nature weer | be the first 
step toward a complete disarmament program. 
He emphasized that this was an entirely new 
Soviet approach. As the representative from the 
United Kingdom, Mr. Lloyd, pointed out some of 
the language was new. However, the records of 
past General Assemblies show clearly that there 
was nothing new about the substance of the pro- 
posal. In 1950 world communism made its great- 
est propaganda campaign since the Second World 
War in launching the Stockholm Appeal. Radio, 
mass meetings, petitions, parades—all known 
media of information—were used to support the 
Stockholm Appeal which, among other things, 
called for an unconditional declaration prohibiting 





"Tbid., p. 881. 
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the use of atomic weapons and declaring the first 
overnment to use atomic weapons a war criminal. 
he Soviet Union introduced a resolution incor- 
porating the Stockholm Appeal in the 1950 Gen- 
eral Assembly—a resolution which was over- 
whelmingly rejected. Last fall, in the Eighth 
General Assembly, the Soviet Union submitted a 
similar proposal which was again rejected. 

It was therefore apparent that there was nothing 
new in substance about the Soviet proposal of 
June 1. However, this proposal had some inter- 
esting implications which we had not fully dis- 
cussed in j se rg General Assemblies, and there- 
fore we dealt with the proposal at considerable 
length. The United States made a number of 
points in the subcommittee which I shall sum- 
marize. 

First, this Soviet suggestion would add nothing 
to the security of any State. The United States 
and ali other member states have already solemnly 
pledged themselves in the United Nations Charter 
to “refrain in their international relations from 
the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any state, 
or in any other manner inconsistent with the Pur- 
poses of the United Nations.” The United States 
and every other member state has thus pledged 
itself not to use any weapons, including, of course, 
nuclear weapons, except to resist aggression. 

We pointed out that the Soviet Union has noth- 
ing to fear from the United States if the Soviet 
Union observes the solemn pledge it undertook 
when it signed the Charter of the United Nations. 
The President of the United States has stated 
that the United States will not use atomic weap- 
ons or any other weapons except in defense against 
aggression. So long as the Soviet Union is not a 
party to aggression the atomic bomb will not be 
used by the United States against the Soviet 
Union. 

The Soviet Union boasts of its observance of 
international obligations. An article which ap- 
peared in /zvestia on May 26 contains the following 
statement: 


The Soviet Union observes all its undertakings of the 
war and postwar periods strictly and absolutely. It is 
faithful to the letter and spirit of all those international 
documents which its representatives signed. 


This is most gratifying! 

The Soviet representative was careful to ex- 
lain that the pledge contained in this draft reso- 
ution was merely to be the first step to lead to a 

comprehensive disarmament program. The fact 
is that during this first stage, and until we have a 
comprehensive disarmament program, we would 
have nothing more than the solemn pledges of the 
Great Powers not to use atomic weapons. We have 
these pledges already, subject to one, and only 
one, condition—that condition being the equally 


sacred pledge not to commit aggression. 


* U.N. doc. A/L. 167 dated Nov. 25, 1953. 
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Second, during this first stage of the Soviet 
program, there would be no safeguards. The na- 
ture of our democratic institutions and way of life 
would preclude any violation of our pledge even 
if we wanted to. 

Unfortunately we have no such assurance with 
respect to the Soviet Union. While the Iron Cur- 
tain which, Mr. Malik told me, is a capitalistic 
myth has its cracks, the amount that can be ob- 
served through those cracks is small indeed. It 
would be entirely possible that preparations could 
be made to annihilate the West without our having 
any advance knowledge of its actions or its 
intentions. 

Without going into the matter in detail here, it 
is sufficient to point out that the past record of the 
Soviet Union is such that we cannot sleep comfort- 
ably so long as our security is dependent upon any 
bare, naked, unsafeguarded uielos by the Soviet 
Union. 

In point of fact, a declaration such as was pro- 
posed would actually jeopardize our security. In 
this connection I should like to quote a statement 
which was made in the subcommittee: 


Such a partial, half-hearted solution of the atomic ques- 
tion would merely give a deceptive appearance of reduc- 
ing the production of atomic weapons, and thereby would 
lull the vigilance of the peoples to the growing threat of a 
war accompanied by the use of means of mass annihila- 
tion of peoples. [DC/SO.1/PV.12, p. 11] 


This was the statement of Mr. Malik himself 
explaining the Soviet rejection of the President’s 
December 8 proposals for peaceful use of atomic 
a Mr. Malik contended that these proposals 
would lull the vigilance of the peoples to the grow- 
ing threat of atomic warfare. 

"The Soviet proposal would lull the vigilance of 
the peoples to the growing threat of a Communist 
war against the free world. It would be a snare 
and a trap to the good and trusting people of the 
world. In the existing state of the world the 
United States sees no value in a naked pledge 
totally without safeguards. 

Third, during Mr. Malik’s first stage, when the 
only disarmament agreement would be the solemn 
pledge not to use atomic weapons, all States would 
be in a position to stockpile these weapons to their 
hearts’ content. The dangers of such a situation 
were well expressed in the subcommittee meetings. 
I quote: 


States disposing of atomic materials and the appropriate 
industrial and technical facilities for producing atomic 
weapons would continue to produce them, without any 
restriction, on an ever-increasing scale and to stockpile 
= and hydrogen bombs of ever greater destructive 
orce. 


ory the bulk of atomic materials will continue to be 
used in the production of more and more atomic and hy- 
drogen bombs. 


This was Mr. Malik’s speech concerning Presi- 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
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dent Eisenhower’s proposals of December 8, for ap 
atomic pool. 
At this point let me repeat parenthetically what 
I said on several occasions in the subcommittee 
The President’s proposals were not intended to 
rovide disarmament. They were intended t 


acilitate cooperation, on a small scale at the out.) P 


set, between the Soviet bloc and the West. The 
President believed that such cooperation ne 
break the prevailing impasse and test the possibil. 
ity of increasing cooperation and of lessening tep- 


sion. The President’s proposals were not within! gt@ 


the scope of the work of the Disarmament Com. 
mission. As Mr. Malik himself pointed out, t 
were not disarmament proposals. As Mr. Ma 
has pointed out, they would be unsatisfactory 4s 
disarmament proposals because they do not pre 
vent the continued stockpiling of fissionable war 
materials. This Soviet proposal is likewise uw. 
satisfactory as a disarmament proposal because it 
does not prevent the stockpiling of fissionable war 
materials, However, the Soviet proposal, unlike 
the President’s proposals, pretends to be what it 
is not—a disarmament proposal. 

Finally, the Soviet proposal seeks to drawa 
sharp line between waging war with atomic wi 
ons and waging it in any other way. From the 
Soviet standpoint it may be logical to draw such 
a distinction. Our information indicates that the 
West has the superior strength in atomic weapons 
The Soviet bloc on the other hand has an over 
whelming superiority in armies and nonatomie 
armaments. The Soviet Union, therefore, seeks 
to establish a code of rules which will confine the 
weapons to be used in warfare to those where the 
Soviet Union has superiority. It is the same oll 
proposition inherent in every disarmament pro- 
posal made by them. The Soviet Union is willing 
graciously to disarm every one except the Sovie 
Union, give or take a satellite or two. 

The Soviet Union made a final proposal on Jun 
11 which also contained nothing new. [Annex 
of the Report.] It merely attached to the other 
Soviet proposals—that is, their May 14 propos 
and their June 1 proposal—their 1947 suggestions 
for an international control organ. These 1M! 
suggestions were repeated word for word with the 
one additional provision that the control orga 
“shall carry out such inspection on a continuils 
basis without the right to interfere in the domestit 
affairs of states”—whatever that means. In shot, 
to sum up there was nothing new in the whol 
Soviet approach. It had all the ominous impli 
cations of all previous Soviet approaches. We 
summed up this Soviet approach in the follow} 
words: 

Make a pledge without safeguards. Make promis 
without providing for policing these promises. Say 
you want safeguards, that you want international 


but evade any discussion of the practical methods 
securing those controls. Propose plans that will 
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the West without disarming the Soviet bloc. Shout for 
peace and at the same time arm to the teeth. 


In less dramatic language this Soviet approach 
had three main features: (1) It substituted prop- 
aganda slogans for a precise program of com- 
prehensive disarmament; (2) It totally avoided 
providing adequate safeguards to insure observ- 
ance of Soviet pledges—it precluded any genuine 
lifting of the Iron Curtain; and (3) In effect, 
even if the Soviet pledges were observed, the pro- 
m would disarm the West without disarming 
the Soviet Union. 

This Soviet approach was older even than the 
Soviet Union. In fact, we can find it in the writ- 
ings of Lenin as early as 1916 when he said: 


Only after the proletariat has disarmed the bourgeoisie 
will it be able, without destroying its world historical 
mission, to throw all armaments on the scrap heap; the 
proletariat will undoubtedly do this, but only when this 
condition has been fulfilled, certainly not before. 


The conclusion which we have reached from the 
subcommittee discussions is that in the existing 
world situation the Soviet Union has no serious 
desire to negotiate on the subject of disarmament. 
The United States is prepared to go ahead with 
any discussion or negotiations which give any 
romise whatever of pro toward the goal 
or which all of us must strive—world peace. But 
the U.S.S.R. responds to everything we say with 
its simple nostrum: “Ban the bomb; trust us 
Russians.” 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


U.N. doc. DC/53 dated June 22 


1.The Disarmament Commission at its 35th 
meeting on 19 April 1954, decided, pursuant to 
General Assembly resolution 715 (VIII), para- 
graph 6, to establish a Sub-Committee consisting 
of representatives of Canada, France, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the 
United States of America. The Commission’s 
resolution recommended that the Sub-Committee 
should arrange its own meetings and method of 
work and present a report on the results of its 
work not later than 15 July 1954. 


2. The Sub-Committee held its first meeting at 
United Nations Headquarters in New York on 23 
April, considered administrative and procedural 
arrangements and agreed to continue its discus- 
sions in London on or about 13 May. 


3. The Sub-Committee’s discussions continued at 
Lancaster House in London at 19 meetings between 
13 May and 22 June 1954. 


4. During the course of the meetings, various pro- 
posals, draft resolutions, memoranda and working 
papers were submitted to the Sub-Committee as 
follows. 
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DC/SC.1/1-14 May 1954—Draft resolution — submitted 
by the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics (See Annex 1) 

DC/SC.1/2-17 May 1954—Memorandum — submitted by 
the United Kingdom (See An- 
nex 2) 

DC/SC.1/4-21 May 1954—Memorandum — submitted by 
the United Kingdom (See An- 
nex 3) 

DC/SC.1/5-25 May 1954— Working paper on methods of 
implementing and enforcing 
disarmament programmes: 
The establishment of inter- 
national control organs with 
appropriate rights, powers and 
functions—submitted by the 
United States (See Annex 4) 

DC/SC.1/6-26 May 1954—Memorandum-submitted by 
the United Kingdom (See An- 
nex 5) 

DC/SC.1/7-1 June 1954—Draft resolution — submitted 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (See Annex 6) 

DC/SC.1/8-8 June 1954—Statement by the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on the speech de- 
livered by Mr. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States, 
on 8 December 1953—distrib- 
uted by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics (See An- 
nex 7) 

DC/SC.1/9-11 June 1954— Proposal — submitted by the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics (See Annex 8) 

DC/SC.1/10-11 June 1954— Memorandum — submitted by 
France and the United King- 
dom (See Annex 9) 


5. The discussions during the meetings of the Sub- 
Committee are contained in the following records: 
DC/SC.1/SR.1, DC/SC.1/PV.2-14, and DC/ 
SC.1/PV.17-20. Pursuant to the decision of the 
Sub-Committee, no records were kept of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth meetings. At the twentieth 
meeting of the Sub-Committee, it was decided that 
its records, which had heretofore been “Secret”, 
should be circulated as unrestricted documents. 


6. This report was approved by all members of the 
Sub-Committee on 22 June 1954 and is hereby sub- 
mitted to the Disarmament Commission as the 
report of the Sub-Committee. 


ANNEX 1 


DC/SC. 1/1 
14 May 1954 
[Translation] 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Draft Resolution 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

Takes note that the cessation of hostilities in Korea is 
an important step towards the relaxation of tension in 
international relations and that more favourable condi- 
tions are thus being established for the taking of further 
measures to avert the threat of a new world war: 
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Observes at the same time that in a number of coun- 
tries the armaments race is not only not ceasing but is 
continuing on a still greater scale, and that weapons of 
mass destruction, as evidenced by the latest results of the 
application of atomic energy to this purpose, are becom- 
ing more and more destructive and dangerous to many 
millions of persons; 

And in order to diminish the threat of a new world war 
and to strengthen the peace and security of the nations, 

(1) Declares the unconditional prohibition of atomic, 
hydrogen and other types of weapons of mass destruction, 
and directs the Security Council to take immediate meas- 
ures to prepare and to carry into effect an international 
agreement guaranteeing the establishment of strict inter- 
national control over the implementation of that 
prohibition ; 

(2) Recommends to the five permanent Members of the 
Security Council—that is to say, the United States, The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom, 
France and China—who bear the chief responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and security, to 
reduce their armed forces by one-third in the course of 
a year; and for the purpose of lightening the burden of 
military expenditure— 

Recommends to the Security Council to convene as early 
as possible an international conference to effect the re- 
duction of armaments by all States; 

(3) Recognises that the establishment of military, air 
and naval bases on territory of other States increases the 
threat of a new world war and undermines the national 
sovereignty and independence of States, and— 

Recommends the Security Council to take measures 
for the abolition of military bases on foreign territories, 
regarding this as the most important factor in guarantee- 
ing lasting peace and international security; 

(4) Condemns the propaganda carried on in certain 
countries for the purpose of inflaming enmity and hatred 
between nations and of preparing a new world war; and 

Calls upon all States to adopt measures to put an end 
to that propaganda as incompatible with the fundamental 
purposes and principles of the United Nations. 


ANNEX 2 


DC/SC. 1/2 
17 May 1954 


United Kingdom: Memorandum 


The Disarmament Sub-Committee should consider 
whether there is agreement on the answers to the following 
questions: 


(i) Is it agreed that the Convention we are seeking to 
draw up should include: 


(a) the elimination and prohibition of atomic, hydro- 
gen and other types of weapons of mass destruc- 
ion; 

(6) provision for a major reduction of armed forces 
and conventional weapons; 


(c) provision for the establishment of an effective 
international control organ. 


(ii) Is it agreed that before the elimination and prohibi- 
tion of atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of mass 
destruction and the reductions of armed forces and 
conventional weapons begin to come into effect, the 
international control organ must be created and its 
officials stationed in all countries concerned ready to 
—e the prohibitions and the reductions agreed 
upon 
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ANNEX 3 


DC/SC. 1/4 
21 May 1954 


United Kingdom: Memorandum 


The United Kingdom Delegation propose that the 
Disarmament Sub-Committee should consider what 
weapons and armed forces and other matters should be 
covered by a disarmament convention. It would be 
useful if the Sub-Committee could consider whether there 
is general agreement: 


1. (i) that the disarmament convention should cover ql] 


types of weapons, all types of armed forces and 
military facilities of all kinds. 


(ii) that the weapons which should be covered should 
be divided into two groups: 


(a) the weapons to be prohibited, and 


(b) the weapons to be limited and reduced. 


(iii) that the weapons to be prohibited should include 
nuclear (i. e. atomic and hydrogen), chemical and 
biological weapons. 


(iv) That as regards weapons to be limited, the disarms 
ment convention should provide for the substantia! 
reduction of all arms, ammunition and implements 
especially designed or adapted for use in war 
These should include items such as those in the 
following list: 


all aircraft designed or adapted for aerial combat a 
well as equipment especially designed for and used 
solely by airborne troops; 


warships of all kinds, landing craft and submersi- 
ble or semi-submersible ships, craft, weapons or de 
vices of any kind; 


assault bridging, assault boats and storm boats and 
personal war equipment of a specialised nature; 


armoured fighting vehicles, armoured trains; 


guns, howitzers, mortars, aircraft cannon, breechles 
or recoilless guns and flamethrowers; 


rocket projectors, launching and control mechanisms 
for self-propelling and guided missiles, all self- 
propelling and guided missiles, projectiles, rockets, 
etc.; 


grenades, bombs, torpedoes, mines, depth charges 
and other military explosives; mechanical and 
self-propelled carriages for any of the weapons 
already mentioned, aiming and computing devices 
including predictors and plotting apparatus for fire 
control; 


machine-guns, military automatic or auto-loading 
rifles and machine pistols; 


all military rifles, carbines, revolvers and pistols. 
(v) The disarmament convention should also cover: 


(a) the entire armed forces of at least all those 
powers possessing substantial armaments; 


(b) not only armies, navies and air forces of the 
powers concerned but all para-military 
security forces, and 


(c) all persons who recieve military training, mili- 
tary air training, or naval training, each of 
which should be defined in the convention. 


2. The Disarmament Sub-Committee should also considet 
whether the disarmament convention might usefully 
contain a condemning all propaganda 

peace and recommending the free exchange of information 
and ideas as one of the foundations of good neighbo 
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relations between peoples. These provisions might be on 
the lines of the General Assembly resolution of 17 Novem- 
ber 1950. This resolution condemned such propaganda 
including among other things incitement to conflicts or 
acts of aggression, measures tending to isolate the peoples 
from any part of the outside world by preventing the 
press, radio and other media of communication from 
reporting international events and thus hindering mutual 
comprehension and understanding between peoples. 


3. The Disarmament Sub-Committee should also con- 
sider whether the disarmament convention should limit in 
any way the expenditure of the participating powers on 
military purposes. As the disarmament programme pro- 
ceeds it may well be found that budgetary control provides 
one of the most effective safeguards. The Sub-Committee 
should also consider the suggestion that among the first 
steps towards world disarmament there should be a freeze 
or standstill agreement in regard to military expenditure 
which would bind the signatories not to increase in any 
way their expenditure for military purposes. 


ANNEX 4 


DC/SC. 1/5 
25 May 1954 


United States: Working Paper on Methods of Imple- 
menting and Enforcing Disarmament Programmes: The 
Establishment of International Control Organs with 
Appropriate Rights, Powers and Functions 


Introduction: 


1. The General Assembly resolution of 11 January 1952, 
directs the Disarmament Commission to formulate plans 
for the establishment within the framework of the 
Security Council of an international control organ (or 
organs) to ensure the implementation of the treaty (or 
treaties). Such major aspects of the disarmament pro- 
grammes as disclosure and verification, limitation and 
balanced reduction of armed forces and armaments, and 
the control of atomic energy cannot be implemented until 
an international control organization with appropriate 
rights, powers and functions has been established. 

2. The broad objectives in establishing control organs 
are: (i) to provide international control of atomic energy 
80 as to enforce observance of prohibition and elimina- 
tion of atomic and hydrogen weapons and to ensure use 
of nuclear materials for peaceful purposes, (ii) to super- 
vise programmes for limitation and balanced reduction 
of armed forces and armaments, and prohibition and 
elimination of major mass destruction weapons; (iii) to 
supervise the various safeguards necessary for enforce- 
ment of the programme, including disclosure and verifica- 
tion, and (iv) to help develop an open world by assuring 
each participating State that other States are observing 
the various agreements and by providing knowledge upon 
which States can take rapid action to provide for their 
security in the event of serious violations of the disarma- 
ment agreement. 


United States Suggestions: 


8. The United States suggests the establishment of a 
United Nations Disarmament and Atomic Development 
Authority (hereafter referred to as the Authority). 

4. Under the Authority there would be a Disarmament 
Division to carry out the responsibilities of the Authority 
with respect to the safeguards to ensure enforcement 
of the programme and the reduction and limitation of 
all armed forces and non-atomic armaments. (See 
Article 42) 

5. Also under the Authority there would be an Atomic 
Development Division to carry out the responsibilities of 
the Authority with respect to the international develop- 
Ment and control of atomic energy. 
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I. Organization and Composition: 


6. The Authority should be composed in the same man- 
ner as the Disarmament Commission. While it is neces- 
sary to keep the Authority to a reasonably small size for 
the sake of overall efficiency, it may prove desirable also 
- include as members a limited number of additional 

tates. 

7. Any State not a member of the Authority would have 
an automatic right to participate, without vote, in Au- 
thority discussions of charges of violations by that State 
of provisions of the disarmament programme treaty. Any 
State not a member of the Authority would have the right 
to participate, without vote, in Authority discussions of 
any question brought before the Authority whenever the 
latter considers that the interests of that State are spe- 
cially affected. 


A. Disarmament Division 


Director-General 


8. The Disarmament Division would be under the super- 
vision and control of a Director-General, who might be 
appointed for a fixed term, by the Authority. 

9. While the Director-General would be subject to con- 
trol by the Authority, he should be allowed sufficient dis- 
cretion in carrying out the terms of the disarmament 
programme treaty and the instructions of the Authority 
to ensure effective operation of the Disarmament Divi- 
sion. The Director-General would be required to refer 
to the Authority charges of violations and other important 
developments but not routine day-to-day decisions con- 
cerning the operations of the Disarmament Division. 

10. The Director-General would be assisted in the per- 
formance of his duties by Assistant Directors-General in 
charge of the principal departments of the Disarmament 
Division. 


Secretariat 


11. The Secretariat of the Disarmament Division would 
be organized into departments, each charged with respon- 
sibility for administering a principal function of the 
Division. The Secretariat would also furnish the per- 
sonnel to perform the necessary staff functions for the 
Authority. 

12. The Secretariat would furnish the staffs of the 
inspection groups in each country. 

13. The Secretariat should be staffed with international 
civil servants appointed by the Director-General. The 
principles governing appointment and the international 
obligation of the persons appointed should be similar to 
those contained in the United Nations Charter. 


Corps of Inspectors 


14. The Disarmament Division would include among 
its personnel, but separate from the Secretariat, a Corps 
of Inspectors. The Corps would be composed of persons 
technically qualified for various types of inspections and 
nominated by the States that are signatories of the dis- 
armament programme treaty. 

15. Individuals would be selected by the Director-Gen- 
eral from the Corps of Inspectors to form the necessary 
inspection groups, both resident and transient. The in- 
spection groups would be responsible to the Director- 
General in their work, and would be given authority to 
take specified emergency action upon discovery of viola- 
tions or infractions of the Treaty, such action to be sub- 
ject to review by the Authority. 

16. Each inspection group would include a national of 
each of the permanent members of the Authority except 
where the member itself is being inspected, plus nationals 
of other signatory States. In general the latter would 
be selected, subject to their possessing the requisite tech- 
nical qualifications, on a basis of rotation. 

17. Each State being inspected should appoint a liaison 
officer to accompany each inspection team. 

18. In conducting individual inspections, each inspec- 
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tion group would be permitted to divide into such sub- 
groups as might be necessary and to assign responsibili- 
ties to members of its staff in order to best complete the 
functions assigned to it. 


B. Atomic Development Division 


Board of Governors 


19. The Atomic Development Division would be under 
the supervision and control of a Board of Governors. 

20. Each permanent Member of the Authority would 
appoint a Member of the Board. 

21. Not less than six nor more than eight additional 
Members of the Board would be appointed by the Au- 
thority. 

22. Appointees would be expected to possess outstand- 
ing technical qualifications and would be appointed for a 
term of five years. 

23. While the Board of Governors would be subject to 
control by the Authority, it should be allowed sufficient 
discretion in carrying out the terms of the disarmament 
programme treaty and the instructions of the Authority 
to ensure effective operation of the Atomic Development 
Division. 


Staff 


24. Operations of the Atomic Development Division 
would be carried out by an international Staff, the inter- 
national character of which would be similar to that of 
the Secretariat of the Disarmament Division, except that, 
to the greatest extent consistent with the requirements of 
efficiency, inspection, accounting and control, positions in 
any country would be filled by nationals of that country. 

25. The Staff would be headed by a Manager, appointed 
by the Board subject to the approval of the Authority. 
The Authority would have the power to remove the 
Manager at any time. 


C. Finance 


26. It would be desirable to consider the finances of 
the Authority and its subordinate agencies under three 
subdivisions: (i) the budget of the Disarmament Divi- 
sion, (ii) that part of the budget of the Atomic Develop- 
ment Division directly concerned with establishing and 
operating atomic facilities (cost of raw materials and 
plant construction, operational costs, etc.), and (iii) that 
part of the budget of the Atomic Development Division 
dealing with the necessary international coordination and 
with the administrative costs above the operational level 
as well as with research necessary to the discharge of 
its duties and ensuring security. 

27. The cost of the budget of the Disarmament Divi- 
sion ((i) above) and that part of the budget of the 
Atomic Development Division covered in (iii) above 
would be borne by the participating States in accordance 
with a scale of contributions based upon principles of 
cost-sharing to be agreed upon. 

28. The cost of establishing and operating the various 
atomic facilities (26 (ii) above) should be met by the 
benefiting nations and not by general assessments upon 
the States participating in the disarmament programme. 
In carrying out its prescribed functions, however, the 
international control agency should interfere as little as 
necessary with the economic plans and the private, cor- 
porate, and State relationships in the several countries. 

29. The budget of each division would be prepared by 
the division and submitted to the Authority for final 
approval. 


II. Rights, Powers and Functions of the Authority 


80. The Authority would derive its rights and powers 
from the disarmament programme treaty. The General 
Assembly would take appropriate action, in anticipation 
of the signing of this treaty, to ensure the establishment 
and activation of the Authority immediately upon the 
coming into effect of the treaty and the progressive as- 
sumption of its functions as required. 
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31. The Authority would be empowered to supervise and 
control progressive and continuous disclosure and verifi- 
cation of all armed forces—including para-military, ge. 
curity and police forces—and all armaments including 
atomic. 

32. Within the limits of the programmes and phasing 
as laid down in the disarmament treaty, the Authority 
would be empowered to determine the details of the time 
and the manner of the reduction of armed forces and 
armaments and to supervise such reduction insofar as 
such details are not fixed by the treaty. The disposition 
of existing stocks of nuclear fuel would be made by the 
Authority in accordance with the treaty on international 
control. 

33. The Authority would be empowered to function in 
accordance with whatever plan may be agreed upon for 
the control of atomic energy to the extent necessary to 
ensure effective prohibition of nuclear weapons and use 
of nuclear materials for peaceful purposes only. 

34. Except for the rule of procedure that decisions made 
by the Authority within its defined functions would require 
a determined majority, the Authority would have the 
right to adopt its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its President. 

35. The Authority would be authorized to hold meetings 
at such places other than the seat of the Authority as in 

t) Judgment would best facilitate its work. 

36. The Authority would be empowered to issue admin- 
istrative regulations within its field of competence. 

37. The Authority would carry out an agreed pro 
gramme of safeguards to ensure the observance of the 
agreements for the regulation, limitation and balanced 
reduction of all armed forces and all armaments. This 
programme of safeguards would include provision for 
whatever programme of effective disclosure and verifica- 
tion of all armed forces and all armaments may be agreed 
upon. This function would include, among others, the 
following tasks: 


a. Provide guidance and instructions, within the frame 
work of the treaty, for the disclosure programme; 

b. Control the receipt of and process the information 
from each State, and, within the framework of the dis- 
armament programme treaty, prescribe the particulars 
of the information desired from the States; 

ec. Organize and conduct field inspections and aerial 
surveys to verify information on reported installations 
and to determine whether all installations and facilities 
have been disclosed ; 

d. Station personnel permanently in countries adhering 
to the programme for the purpose of ensuring continuous 
verification ; 

e. Prepare reports of disclosure and verification for 
the United Nations and for the signatory States; 

f. In the event of a finding by the Authority of viola- 
tions, obstructions, discrepancies, or pertinent omissions 
by a State, call upon such State to remedy forthwith the 
violation or other infraction; in the event of failure 
within a reasonable time of the offending state to comply 
fully, report the violation or other infraction to the 
Security Council, to the General Assembly, and to all 
States in order to permit appropriate action by the United 
Nations or by individual states in accordance with the 
treaty establishing the control organ; 

g. Submit such special reports to the Security Council 
as may be requested by any seven members thereof; 

h. Submit such special reports to the General Assembly 
as may be requested by that body ; 

i. Determine when each provision of the treaty relating 
to the timing of disclosure and verification and of reduc 
tions of armed forces and non-atomic armaments has been 
completed. 


38. The powers ot the Authority relating to disclosure 
and verification, of course, would not be limited to the 
initial disclosure and verification but would continue as 
permanent powers of the Authority. 
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a) The Authority would carry out the agreed pro- 
gramme for safeguards other than disclosure and verifi- 

tion ; 
*p) The Authority should have positive research and 
developmental responsibilities in order to remain in the 
forefront of atomic knowledge so as to render the Au- 
thority more effective in promoting the beneficial uses 
of atomic energy and in eliminating its destructive ones. 


89. Authorized personnel of the Secretariat of the 
Disarmament Division would have the right, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the disarmament treaty, to conduct 
on-the-spot inspections preparatory to and in aid of in- 
spections by formal inspection teams. 

40. The Atomic Development Division should have the 
responsibility to determine and report to the Authority 
any violations in connexion with the execution of the 
provisions of the treaty establishing the system for the 
control of atomic energy. 

41. The Authority should be empowered to take action 
as appropriate short of the imposition of sanctions as 
provided in Chapter VII of the United Nations Charter, 
to remedy any violations or infractions in connexion with 
the enforcement of the provisions of the treaty establish- 
ing the system for the control of atomic energy. Such 
action would include: 


a. Calling upon the offending state to remedy within a 
reasonable time the violations or other infraction; 

b. Bringing about the suspension of the supply of 
nuclear materials to the offending state; 

e. Closing of plants utilizing nuclear materials in the 
offending state; 

d. Reporting to the Security Council, to the General 
Assembly and to all States the violation or other infrac- 
tion in order to permit appropriate action by the United 
Nations or by individual states in accordance with the 
international convention establishing the control organ. 


42. In connexion with the inspection of items critical 
to the system of safeguards for both atomic development 
and non-atomic armaments, in contrast to the items critical 
primarily to atomic development, the responsibilities of 
the Authority would in general be exercised by the Dis- 
armament Division, subject to appropriate arrangements 
for co-ordination. The responsibilities of the Authority 
for such control as might be established over such items 
would, in general, also be exercised by the Disarmament 
Division. 

43. Any jurisdictional questions arising between the 
Disarmament Division and the Atomic Development 
Division would be settled by the Authority. 


Ill. Relation to other United Nations Organs. 


The relations of the Authority to the several organs of 
the United Nations should be clearly established and de- 
fined by the treaty creating the authority. 


To the Security Council. 


44. The Authority would be required to submit such re- 
ports as might be requested by any seven members of the 
Security Council. 

45. The Authority’s findings in respect to violations, 
evasions, discrepancies or pertinent omissions should be 
referred, as appropriate with certification of facts, to the 
Security Council. 

46. Findings would be accompanied by such recom- 
mendations as the Authority might deem appropriate. In 
this regard, provision would have to be made for specific 
steps to be taken by the Security Council and/or the 
General Assembly to bring about rectification of violations 
of the disarmament programme treaty. 


To the General Assembly. 


47, The Authority would transmit to the General As- 
sembly periodic reports and any findings in respect to vio- 
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lations, evasions, discrepancies or pertinent omissions 
which are submitted to the Security Council. 

48. The Authority would be required to submit such 
reports as might be requested by the General Assembly. 


To the International Court of Justice. 


49. The Authority would be authorized by the General 
Assembly to request of the International Court of Justice 
advisory opinions on legal questions arising within the 
scope of the Authority’s activities. Proceedings before the 
Court, however, would not be permitted to delay the tak- 
ing of measures necessary to maintain international peace 
and security. 


To the United Nations Secretariat. 


50. The Authority would use the services of the United 
Nations Secretariat to the extent mutually agreed upon. 

51. Reports and other communications from the Author- 
ity to other organs of the United Nations would be trans- 
mitted through the Secretary-General. 


IV. Relationship to Individual States. 


52. The question of the relationship of the Authority to 
the participating States will require careful treaty defini- 
tion particularly regarding the extent to which the privi- 
leges and immunities accorded to the Authority will ex- 
empt it and its personnel from the operation of national 
laws and the means by which individual rights and liber- 
ties of citizens of each State will be protected against 
possible infringement stemming from inspections. The 
grant of privileges and immunities to the Authority should 
be based on the principle of minimum interferences with 
the national laws of a State consistent with adequate and 
expe‘lit’: as carrying out of the Authority’s responsibilities 
and activities. 

53. The privileges and immunities accorded the Author- 
ity should include: 


a. The right of its accredited representatives to the 
privileges and facilities of ingress, egress and access into 
and from the territory of participating States including 
rights of transit for persons and equipment over, across 
and through such territory ; 

b. The right to use communication facilities to the 
extent adequate to the discharge of its responsibilities ; 

ce. Such exemption from customs and immigration regu- 
lations as may be necessary to effective operations; 

d. Inviolability of premises, property and archives. 


54. Any findings in respect to violations, evasions, dis- 
crepancies or pertinent omissions which are submitted to 
the Security Council and to the General Assembly would 
be transmitted also to the participating States. 

55. Provision must be made in a treaty to permit indi- 
vidual states to take necessary steps to protect themselves 
in conformity with the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter in the event of serious violations determined by 
the Authority and not remedied within a reasonable time. 
Such provision would include the right of any State under 
such circumstances to terminate its obligations under the 
treaty, to take steps for individual and collective self- 
defence under Article 51 of the Charter, and to take such 
other action as might be decided or recommended by the 
United Nations Security Council or by the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

56. The Authority would be empowered to negotiate 
with each participating State such administrative agree- 
ments as may be desirable to facilitate the operation of 
the disarmament programme. 

57. Each participating State would designate and mezin- 
tain a national agency to supervise the execution of its 
obligations and to assist the Authority in its work. 
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ANNEX 5 


DC/SC. 1/6 
26 May 1954 


United Kingdom: Memorandum 


Questions on the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
proposals for a control organization tabled in 1947 


In order to meet the wishes of the Sub-Committee the 
five questions which were put by the United Kingdom dele- 
gation to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics delega- 
tion at the eighth meeting of the Sub-Committee on 25 May 
are set out below in a more concise form. 


1. To what extent and by what means will the interna- 
tional control organ be empowered to enforce compli- 
ance with the Disarmament Convention? 


2. Is it accepted that something akin to managerial con- 
trol over atomic energy plants will be required in order 
to produce the continuing strict international control 
which is sought by all? 


8. What facilities are the agents of the international 
control organ to have for the detection of suspected 
breaches of the convention? 


4. Is it agreed that the agents of the control organ should 
have the right to enquire into and examine all scientific 
research in the field of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, etc.? 


5. What powers are to be given to the control organ to 
verify the initial disclosure of information on atomic 
energy plants etc. to ensure that it is complete and 
accurate? 


{For text of Annex 6, see Mr. Patterson’s statement, 
p.175. For text of Annex 7, see BULLETIN of Jan. 18, 1954, 
p. 80.] 


ANNEX 8 


DC/SC. 1/9 
11 June 1954 


[Translation] 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Proposal 


I. The Government of the Soviet Union submits for 
consideration by the Sub-Committee of the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission the “Basic provisions of 
a draft international convention for the prohibition of 
atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of mass destruction, 
for a substantial reduction in armaments and armed 
forces, and for the establishment of international control 
over the observance of the convention”. 

In so doing the Government of the Soviet Union pre- 
sumes that, as a first important step towards the complete 
elimination from the armaments of States of atomic, hy- 
drogen and other types of weapons of mass destruction, 
together with the simultaneous establishment of strict 
international control to secure the observance of the agree- 
ment to prohibit the use of atomic energy for military 
purposes, the States concerned will assume a solemn and 
unconditional obligation not to use atomic, hydrogen or 
other weapons of mass destruction, as is contemplated 
in the proposal submitted to the Sub-Committee by the 
Soviet Union representative on 1 June. 

II. An international convention for the prohibition of 
atomic, hydrogen and other weapons of mass destruction, 
for effecting a substantial reduction in armaments and 
armed forces, and for the simultaneous establishment of 
international control over the observance of the conven- 
tion should contain the following basic provisions: 
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1. Unconditional prohibition of the use, production and 
conservation of atomic, hydrogen and other types of weap- 
ons of mass destruction. 

2. Reduction by each State party to the convention, and 
primarily by the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, the People’s Republic of China and the Soviet 
Union, of all armaments and all land, naval and air forces 
by one-third, to be effected during the year following the 
entry into force of the convention. 

Obligation of States parties to the convention to reduce 
their military expenditure within one year by not less 
than one-third of the 1953-54 level of expenditure. 

Obligation of States parties to the convention not to 
maintain military, air or naval bases on the territories 
of other States and to liquidate any such existing bases 
within one year. 

3. Establishment of effective international control over 
observance by all States of the provisions of the conven- 
tion prohibiting weapons of mass destruction and re 
quiring reduction of armaments and armed forces. In- 
ternational control shall be established as follows: 


(a) International control shall be established over all 
undertakings engaged in extraction of atomic raw ma- 
terials and production of atomic materials and atomic 
energy, and over conventional armaments. 

(b) An international control organ shall be set up 
under the Security Council to carry out measures of 
control over atomic undertakings and over conventional 
armaments. 

The staff of the organ shall be selected on an inter- 
national basis. 

(c) The international control organ shall also inspect 
undertakings extracting atomic crudes and producing 
atomic materials and atomic energy; it shall carry out 
such inspection on a continuing basis without the right 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of States. It shall 
supervise the observance by all States of their obligation 
to reduce conventional armaments and armed forces. 

(d) The international control organ, in the perform- 
ance of its functions, shall supervise the work of under- 
takings extracting, processing and utilizing atomic mate 
rials and atomic energy; it shall collect and compile data 
on the extraction, production and utilization of atomic 
materials and atomic energy; it shall call for, and shall 
verify when submitted by States, information on arma- 
ments and armed forces; it shall make recommendations 
to Governments and to the Security Council on matters 
relating to the production, conservation and utilization 
of atomic materials and atomic energy, and to the reduc- 
tion of the armaments and armed forces of States. 


4. All States parties to the convention shall undertake 
to prohibit propaganda designed to inflame enmity and 
hatred among nations or to prepare for a new world war. 

5. The Convention shall enter into force on its ratif- 
eation by the five Permanent Members of the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 


ANNEX 9 


DC/SC. 1/10 
11 June 1954 


France and United Kingdom: Memorandum 


The French and United Kingdom delegations submit the 
following proposals as a possible basis for compromise: 


1. The States members of the Sub-Committee regard them- 
selves as prohibited in accordance with the terms of 

Charter of the United Nations from the use of nuclear 
weapons except in defence against aggression. They rec 
ommend that the Disarmament Treaty should include 
an immediate and explicit acceptance of this prohibition 
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by all signatory States, pending the total prohibition and 
elimination of nuclear weapons as proposed in the sub- 
sequent paragraphs of this memorandum. They further 
recommend that the obligations assumed by the Members 
of the United Nations to refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force against the ter- 
ritorial integrity or political independence of any State 
should be accepted by all signatory States not members 
of the United Nations. 


2. The draft disarmament treaty prepared by the Dis- 
armament Commission and submitted by it to the Security 
Council, to the General Assembly and to the World Dis- 
armament Conference should include provisions covering 
the following: 


(a) The total prohibition of the use and manufacture of 
nuclear weapons and weapons of mass destruction of 
every type, together with the conversion of existing 
stocks of nuclear weapons for peaceful purposes. 


(b) Major reductions in all armed forces and conventional 
armaments, 


(c) The establishment of a control organ with rights and 
powers and functions adequate to guarantee the ef- 
fective observance of the agreed prohibitions and 
reductions, 


8. After the approval of the draft treaty by the World 
Disarmament Conference this instrument would be open 
to signature and adherence by all States. The treaty 
would enter into force immediately it had been ratified 
by those of the signatories who would be specified in the 
treaty. 


4, The treaty should provide that the disarmament pro- 
gramme should be carried out as described below. 


5. After the constitution and positioning of the Control 
Organ, which shall be carried out within a specified time, 
and as soon as the Control Organ reports that it is able 
effectively to enforce them, the following measures shall 
enter into effect : 


(a) Overall military manpower shall be limited to 31 
December 1953 levels. 


(b) Overall military expenditures, both atomic and non- 
atomic, shall be limited to amounts spent in the 
year ending 31 December 1953. 


6. As soon as the Control Organ reports that it is able 
effectively to enforce them, the following measures shall 
enter into effect : 


(a) One-half of the agreed reductions of conventional 
armaments and armed forces shall take effect. 


(b) On completion of (a) the manufacture of all kinds 
of nuclear weapons and all other prohibited weapons 
shall cease. 


7. As soon as the Control Organ reports that it is able 
effectively to enforce them, the following measures shall 
enter into effect : 


(a) The second half of the agreed reductions of conven- 
tional armaments and armed forces shall take effect ; 


(b) On completion of (a) : 


(i) The total prohibition and elimination of nuclear 
weapons and the conversion of existing stocks of 
nuclear materials for peaceful purposes shall be 
carried out ; 


(ii) The total prohibition and elimination of all 
other prohibited weapons shall be carried out. 


8. It is to be hoped that when all the measures enumer- 
ated above have been carried out the armaments and 
armed forces of the powers will be further reduced to the 
levels strictly necessary for the maintenance of internal 
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security and the fulfillment of the obligations of signa- 
tory States under the terms of the United Nations Charter. 


9. The Control Organ shall remain in being to ensure that 
the reductions, prohibitions and eliminations are faith- 
fully and permanently observed. 
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Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 
83d Congress, 2d Session 


Merchant Marine Study (Transfers to Foreign Flag). 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce Pursuant 
to S. Res. 173 To Investigate Certain Problems Relat- 
ing to Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Part 1, 
March 24, 1954. 110 pp. 

Study of Operations of Military Sea Transportation 
Service. Hearings before the Special Subcommittee 
To Consider Operations of Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Part 1, March 26—-May 18, 
1954. 548 pp. 

Foreign Claims Act. Hearing before a Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary on H. R. 2565, 
a Bill To Further Amend the Act of January 2, 1942, 
Entitled “An Act To Provide for the Prompt Settle- 
ment of Claims for Damages Occasioned by Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps Forces in Foreign Coun- 
tries.” April 28, 1954. 15 pp. 

Strategy and Tactics of World Communism. Hearings 
before the Subcommittee To Investigate the Admin- 
istration of the Internal Security Act and Other In- 
ternal Security Laws of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary. Part 1, May 18 and 27, 1954. 75 pp. 

S. 3323 and H. R. 8862, To Amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946. Hearings before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Part I, May 10-19, 1954. 560 pp. 

S. 3323 and H. R. 8862, To Amend the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946. Hearings before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Part II, June 2-18, 1954. 1157 pp. 

United States Contributions to International Organiza- 
tions. Letter from Acting Secretary, Department of 
State, Transmitting the Second Report on the Extent 
and Disposition of United States Contributions to 
International Organizations for the Fiscal Year 1953, 
Pursuant to Section 2 of Public Law 806, 8ist Con- 
gress. H. Doc. 410, June 2, 1954. 48 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1954. Hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. June 4-22, 1954. 
503 pp. 

Export-Import Bank Act Amendments of 1954. Hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency on §. 3589, a Bill To Provide for the Indepen- 
dent Management of the Export-Import Bank under a 
Board of Directors, To Provide for the Representation 
of the Bank on the National Advisory Council, and 
To Increase the Bank’s Lending Authority. June 
14-17, 1954. 124 pp. 

Repeal of Certain World War II Laws Relating to Fishing 
Vessels. Hearing before a Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
S. J. Res. 67, June 16, 1954. 7 pp. 

Amending the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as Amended, 
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and for Other Purposes. Report to accompany S. 
3690. S. Rept. 1699, June 30, 1954. 138 pp. 

Authorizing the Sale of Certain Vessels to Brazil for Use 
in the Coastwise Trade of Brazil. Report to accom- 
pany 8S. 2370. H. Rept. 2011, June 30, 1954. 4 pp. 

Revising and Extending the Laws Relating to Espionage 
and Sabotage. Report to accompany H. R. 9580. 
H. Rept. 2017, June 30, 1954. 8 pp. 

Concerning the Loan or Gift of Works of Art and Other 
Materials. Report to accompany H. R. 9006. H. 
Rept. 2014, June 30, 1954. 3 pp. 

Extension on a Reciprocal Basis of the Period of the Free 
Entry of Philippine Articles in the United States. 
Report to accompany H. R. 9315. 8S. Rept. 1700, July 
1, 1954. 3 pp. 

Permitting Free Entry of Articles Imported from Foreign 
Countries for the Purpose of Exhibition at the First 
International Instrument Congress and Exposition, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Report to accompany H. J. Res. 
256. 8S. Rept. 1701, July 1, 1954. 1 p. 

Permitting Free Entry of Articles Imported from Foreign 
Countries for the Purpose of Exhibition at the Wash- 
ington State Fourth International Trade Fair, Se 
attle, Wash. Report to accompany H. J. Res. 537. 
S. Rept. 1702, July 1, 1954. 2 pp. 

Permitting Free Entry of Articles Imported from Foreign 
Countries for the Purpose of Exhibition at the Inter- 
national Trade-Sample Fair, Dallas, Tex. Report to 
accompany H. J. Res. 545. 8S. Rept. 1703, July 1, 
1954. 1p. 

Suspension of Duties and Import Taxes on Metal Scrap. 
Report to accompany H. R. 8155. H. Rept. 2026, July 
2,1954. 4pp. 

Safety on the Great Lakes by Means of Radio. Report to 
accompany S. 3464. S. Rept. 1747, July 7, 1954. 6 pp. 

Report on the Inclusion of Escape Clauses in Existing 
Trade Agreements. Message from the President 
Transmitting a Report on the Inclusion of Escape 
Clauses in Existing Trade Agreements, Pursuant to 
Subsection (B) of Section 6 of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 (65 Stat. 72,73). H. Doc. 470, 
July 8, 1954. 1p. 

Extending Certain Civilian-Internee and Prisoner-of-War 
Benefits under the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
Amended, to Civilian Internees and American Pris- 
oners of War Captured and Held during the Hostilities 
in Korea. Report to accompany H. R. 9390. H. Rept. 
2180, July 12, 1954. 10 pp. 

Amending the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, as Amended, 
and for Other Purposes. Report to accompany H. R. 
9757. H. Rept. 2181, July 12, 1954. 138 pp. 

Estimates of Appropriation To Carry Out the Purposes of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954. Communication 
from the President Transmitting Estimates of Ap- 
propriation for the Fiscal Year 1955, in the Amount 
of $3,438,549,805, To Carry Out the Purposes of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954. H. Doc. 474, July 13, 
1954. 7 pp. 

Maintaining Crude Silicon Carbide on Free List. Report 
to accompany H. R. 8628. H. Rept. 2209, July 13, 
1954. 3 pp. 

Temporary Importation of Racing Vehicles and Craft. 


Report to accompany H. R. 9248. H. Rept. 2210, July 


13, 1954. 2 pp. 

Reiterating the Opposition of the House of Representa- 
tives to the Seating of the Communist Regime in 
China in the United Nations. Report to accompany 
H. Res. 627. H. Rept. 2213, July 13, 1954. 6 pp. 

Control of Incipient or Emergency Outbreaks of Insect 
Pests or Plant Diseases. Report to accompany S. 
3697. H. Rept. 2251, July 15, 1954. 3 pp. 

Granting the Status of Permanent Residence to Certain 
Aliens. Report to accompany H. Con. Res. 254. H. 
Rept. 2259, July 15, 1954. 1 p. 

Tariff Reclassification of Dictophones. Report to ac- 
— H. R. 8982. H. Rept. 2264, July 15, 1954. 

pp. 
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Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1955. Report to ae 
company H. R. 9936. H. Rept. 2266, July 16, 1954, 


51 pp. 
TREATY INFORMATION 


Signing of Tax Convention With 
Federal Republic of Germany 
Press release 396 dated July 22 


On July 22, Secretary Dulles and Albrecht von 
Kessel, Minister, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, signed a con- 
vention between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany for the avoidance of double 
taxation with respect to income. 

The provisions of the convention follow, in gen- 
eral, the pattern of income-tax conventions entered 
into by the United States with a number of other 
countries. It is designed to remove an undesirable 
impediment to international trade and economit 
development by doing away as far as possible with 
double taxation on the same income. 

As to the United States, the convention applies 
only to Federal taxes, except for the standard 
national-treatment provision. The provisions e& 
tablishing rules for avoidance of double taxation 
and for administrative cooperation do not apply 
to imposition of taxes by the States, the District of 
Columbia, or the territories or possessions of the 
United States. As to the Federal Republic, the 
convention applies to the income tax, the corpora 
tion tax, and the Berlin emergency contribution 
(Notopfer). 

Under the terms of the convention, it will be 
brought into force by the exchange of instruments 
of ratification and will be effective for taxable 
years beginning on or after January 1 of the year 
in which such exchange takes place. 

On the occasion of the signing of the convention, 
notes were exchanged confirming an understand: 
ing that, pending the entry into force of the cor 
vention, U.S. air line companies operating in the 
Federal Republic of Germany will be accorded 
exemption from the German corporation income 
tax and certain other taxes. 











Amendments to Air Agreement 
With Spain 


Press release 395 dated July 21 


The Department of State announced on July 2 
the signing in Washington, D. C., by Don 
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Félix de Lequerica, Ambassador of Spain to the 
United States, and Samuel C. Waugh, Assistant 
Secretary of State, of an exchange of notes amend- 
ing the ‘ir Transport Agreement of 1944 between 
the United States and Spain. The principal fea- 
ture of the amendment was to authorize a route for 
a Spanish carrier to operate to New York. At the 
same time adjustments were made in the presently 
authorized Spanish route to San Juan while a route 
to Miami which was never operated was elimi- 
nated. The amendment followed recommenda- 
tions made on July 14 by U.S. and Spanish dele- 
gations who had studied the matter over the past 
3months.: The delegations had as their chairmen 
Oswald Ryan, member of the U.S. Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and Don Jaime de Piniés, Secretary 
of the Spanish Embassy in Washington. 


Text of U.S. Note? 
JuLyY 21, 1954 


ExcetLeNcy: I have the honor to refer to the 
civil aviation consultation which has taken place 
in Washington in May, June and July 1954 pur- 
suant to Article [IX of the Air Transport Services 
Agreement of December 2, 1944 as amended, be- 
tween the United States of America and Spain. 
This consultation was concluded on July 14, 1954 
with the Delegations of the United States and 
Spain having recommended to their respective 
Governments a revision of Article I (a) 2 of the 
Agreement of December 2, 1944, as amended, to 
be made effective by an exchange of diplomatic 
notes which should become an integral part of the 
aforementioned Agreement. 

The Government of the United States is in ac- 
cord with the recommendation of the Delegations 
and therefore agrees to the amendment of Article 
I (a) 2 of the Air Transport Services Agreement. 
to read as follows: 


2. Spanish air carriers will be permitted to operate and 
pick up and discharge passengers, cargo and mail in 
international traffic at the following points within the 
territory under the jurisdiction of the United States 
of America, in operations over the following routes: 


Route 1 
A route from Spain to New York via Lisbon and the 
Azores in both directions. 

Route 2 
A route from Spain to San Juan, Puerto Rico, via 
Lisbon, the Azores and Bermuda, and Caracas in 
both directions and from San Juan to points beyond 
in the Caribbean area and the West Coast of South 
America in both directions. 


In addition, the aircraft of the air transport enter- 
prise of Spain which are engaged in international 
air services will have the right to overfly the terri- 
tory of the United States as well as to make non- 
traffic stops at airports open to international traffic 





| BULLETIN of July 26, 1954, p. 149. 
A similar note was addressed by the Ambassador of 
Spain to the Secretary of State. 
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in the territory of the United States. The foregoing 
shall not restrict the right of the United States, for 
reasons of military necessity or public safety, to 
prohibit or otherwise restrict the aircraft of Spain 
from flying over certain areas in its territory, sub- 
ject to the applicable provisions of Article VII below. 


The United States Government agrees that the 
foregoing revision shall be embodied as an integral 
part of the Air Transport Services Agreement 
signed in Madrid December 2, 1944, as amended. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

For the Secretary of State: 
Samuet C. WaucH 


Renegotiation of Tariff Concession 
Requested by India 


Press release 402 dated July 24 


The Government of India, in the light of ex- 
ceptional circumstances, has requested renegotia- 
tion of a tariff concession on ball bearings and 
adapter bearings made by India in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade in 1949. The 
contracting parties to that agreement, including 
the Unit tates, have agreed to this renegotia- 
tion, in accordance with the os reached 
by the contracting parties at their Eighth Session 
that they would give sympathetic consideration to 
such requests. 

India’s purpose, in requesting the renegotia- 
tion, is to secure a modification in the concession 
which it has granted in the rate of duty on the 
following item: 


Indian Customs 
Tariff No. 


Ex. 72 (3) 


Description of Product 


Ball and roller bearings for use with 
shafting of more than two inch diam- 
eter and adapter bearings which are 
specially designed for use exclusively 
with power-driven machinery. 


The agreement rate of duty on this item is 10 per- 
cent ad valorem. In the course of the renegotia- 
tion, the United States and other countries may 
request compensation, in the form of other con- 
cessions by India, in return for their agreement 
to the modification of any of the li Indian 
concessions. The possible compensatory conces- 
sions may include new concessions on products not 
now in the schedule of concessions by India, or 
additional concessions on products already in such 
schedule. Should modifications in the schedule 
of Indian tariff concessions be agreed upon durin 

the renegotiations they would have to receive fina 
approval of all the contracting parties to the 
general agreement. 

Interested persons may submit any views with 
regard to this item to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information, which is the interdepart- 
mental committee established to receive views on 








trade agreement matters. In addition to views 
on this item, views are also invited regarding any 
Indian items on which new or additional conces- 
sions might be requested as compensation for any 
agreed modification. 

It is requested that _ such views be submitted 
by the close of business August 16, 1954, All com- 
munications on these matters, in i copies, should 
be addressed to The Secretary of the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Current Actions 
MULTILATERAL 


Aviation 


International air services transit agreement. Signed at 
Chicago December 7, 1944. Entered into force for the 
United States February 8, 1945. 59 Stat. 1693; EAS 


487. 
Acceptance deposited: Israel, June 16, 1954. 


Germany-Allied High Commission 


Agreement concerning storage of, access to, and release of 
information from the archives of the Allied High Com- 
mission and connected tripartite agencies, and ex- 
changes of notes relating to the Bipartite Coal Control 
Group. Signed at Bonn June 30, 1954 by France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Entered into 
force June 30, 1954. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


Protocol on status of international military headquarters. 
Signed at Paris August 28, 1952. Entered into force 
April 10, 1954. TIAS 2978. 

Ratification deposited; Netherlands, June 22, 1954. 


Slave Trade 

Protocol amending the slavery convention signed at 
Geneva September 25, 1926 (46 Stat. 2183), and annex. 
Done at New York December 7, 1953.’ 

Signature: Cuba, June 28, 1954. 


Telecommunications 


International telecommunication convention with annexes, 
final protocol, and radio regulations. Signed at Atlantic 
City October 2, 1947. Entered into force January 1, 
1949. And additional protocols, TIAS 1901. 
Ratification deposited: Panama, June 8, 1954. 

International telecomunication convention. Signed at 
Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. Entered into force 
January 1, 1954.’ 

Ratifications deposited: Israel, June 10, 1954; Italy, 
June 10, 1954; Monaco, June 10, 1954; Canada, June 23, 
1954. 

Final protocol to international telecommunication con- 
vention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 1952. 
Entered into force January 1, 1954." 

Ratification deposited: Italy, June 10, 1954. 

Additional protocols to the international telecommunica- 
tion convention. Signed at Buenos Aires December 22, 
1952. Entered into force December 22, 1952. 
Ratification deposited: Italy, June 10, 1954. 





* Not in force for the United States. 
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BILATERAL 
Canada 
Agreement relating to the operation of the Pacific Ocean 
weather station program. Effected by exchange of 
notes at Ottawa June 4 and 28, 1954. Entered into 
force June 28, 1954. 


Chile 

Agreement for a cooperative housing program in Chile, 
Signed at Santiago June 28, 1954. Entered into force 
June 28, 1954. 

Ecuador 

Agreement for cooperative program of industrial service 


in Ecuador. Signed at Quito June 30, 1954. Entered 
into force June 30, 1954. 
Greece 


Agreement amending Article 11 of the Education Agree 
ment of April 23, 1948 (TIAS 1751). Effected by ex. 
change of notes at Athens June 28, 1954. Entered into 
force June 28, 1954. 


israel 

Agreement amending the general agreement for technical 
cooperation of February 26, 1951 (TIAS 2401). Hf. 
fected by exchange of notes at Tel Aviv June 21, 19654, 
Entered into force June 21, 1954. 

Agreement amending the agreement for a program of 
technical cooperation of May 9, 1952 (TIAS 2570), as 
amended (TIAS 2697 and 2788). Effected by exchange 
of notes at Tel Aviv June 21, 1954. Entered into force 
June 21, 1954. 

Agreement amending the agreement for a program of 
technical cooperation of May 9, 1952 (TIAS 2570), as 
amended. Effected by exchange of notes at Tel Aviy 
June 29, 1954. Entered into force June 29, 1954. 


Mexico 

Agreement for establishment in Mexico of a training 
school for operators and mechanics of construction, 
agricultural, and transportation equipment, pursuant 
to general agreement for technical cooperation dated 
June 27, 1951 (TIAS 2273). Effected by exchange of 
notes at México April 6, 1954. Entered into force April 
6, 1954. 


Nicaragua 

Agreement amending the agreement for a cooperative 
program of agriculture in Nicaragua of June 30, 1953 
(TIAS 2857), and providing financial contributions for 
the program. Signed at Managua June 23, 1954. En 
tered into force June 23, 1954. 


Pakistan 

Agreement amending the 1954 supplementary program 
agreement for technical cooperation of December 28, 
1953 (TIAS 2889). Signed at Karachi June 24, 1954 
Entered into force June 24, 1954. 


Peru 

Agreement extending Army Mission Agreement dated 
June 20, 1949 (TIAS 19387). Effected by an exchange 
of notes at Washington March 18 and April 20, 1954 
Entered into force April 20, 1954. 


Turkey 

Agreement relating to the loan of two United States sub 
marines to Turkey. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Ankara February 16 and July 1, 1954. Entered into 
force July 1, 1954. 

Agreement relating to relief from Turkish taxation on 
expenditures made by or on behalf of the United States 
for common defense. Signed at Ankara June 23, 1954 
Entered into force June 23, 1954. 

Agreement relative to the implementation of the Agree 
ment Between the Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Regarding the Status of Their Forces of June 19, 1951 
(TIAS 2846). Signed at Ankara June 23, 1954. Er 
tered into force June 23, 1954. 
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Current Legislation. . ¥ 
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